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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF LORD BYRON. 


Very few indeed have ever occupied, or are des- 
tined to occupy so large a space in the world of mind, 
as the illustrious subject of the prefixed engraving. 
His life was a romance; every thought original, 
and every incident a reality. He was in fact an 
era, and therefore an object of universal interest and 
observation, whose limits became extensive as his 
mind’s development. It may be said that Scott was 
his compeer in personal interest; but this is most un- 
equivocally denied. The commanding genius of Scott 
was exercised upon the actual and external observa- 
tion of “men and things;’ every legend found its 
living hero, and history its mingled, yet not less 
faithful record: But Byron was a man sui generis— 
his genius was exercised upon himself, and his obser- 
vations within his own mysterious and inscrutable 
spirit. No scene did he behold, no incident did he 
relate that he did not people, and vivify with himself, 
Not in the monotonous and gloomy character ascribed to 
him by cavilling reviewers, but in all the rainbow 
variety of his brief but eventful pilgrimage. 

George Gordon Byron was born in Holles street, 
London, on the 22d of January 1788. His mother 
was an only child, and heiress of George Gordon Esq., 
of Gight, and descended from as illustrious an ancestry 
as any which Scotland can boast. She was possessed 
of considerable property in real estate, ready money 
and bank shares, which, however, soon disappeared 
before the profligate prodigality of her husband, and 
she was reduced from extensive affluence to compara- 
tive poverty. In the year 1790 she took up her resi- 
dence at Aberdeen, where she placed her son, on the 
attainment of his fifth year, at the school of Mr. Bow- 
ers. His progress being rather slow, he was transfer- 
red to the tuition of a Rev. Mr. Ross, under whose 
surveillance he made a rapid advance in his infantile 
studies. He was then passed over to the instruction 
of a third tutor, with whom he continued until he was 
placed at the grammar school, where the various cha- 
racteristics of his after life exhibited themselves. 

On the death of his eccentric grand uncle, in the 
year 1798, he became a ward of Chancery, under the 
guardianship of the Earl of Carlisle, who immediately 
had the young lord placed under the tuition of Dr. 
Drury, at Harrow, through which, as he himself says, 
“he fairly fought his way.” In October, 1805, he 
was removed to the University of Cambridge, where 
he used very liftle exertion to be distinguished for any 
thing, but a thorough contempt for academical honours: 
and, so decided was this feeling, that he would, with 
much gravity tell his friends that the young bear 
which he kept in his room, was in training for a fel- 
lowship. In the twentieth year of his age, Lord Byron 
took up his residence at Newstead Abbey, which had 
been recently left by Lord Grey de Ruthven in a 
most ruinous condition, and which he immediately pro- 
ceeded to repair. In the November of this year, his 
celebrated dog, Boatswain, died in a state of madness; 
“ After,” as Lord Byron says, “suffering much, yet 
retaining all the gentleness of his nature to the last.” 
The regret which he felt at this event is best recorded 
on the monument erected to the memory of the animal, 





and which still forms a conspicuous ornament in the 
grounds at Newstead. The inscription on this testi- 
monial is remarkable for its misanthropic character, 
and concludes thus, 


“ Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn: 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise— 
I never knew but one, and here he lies.” 


Lord Byron now betook himself to the enlargement, 
improvement, and preparation for the press of that 
satire, which alone would have admitted his claim to 
poetical distinction. It is true, his “ Hours of Idleness” 
gave but very little hope of future success: but, they 
were the production of minority, and could not have 
been expected to possess that excellence which is alone 
attainable by maturity and experience. A few days 
before the appearance of this splendid philippic, he 
took his seat in the House of Lords, under circum- 
stances, not only embarrassing, but peculiarly mortify- 
ing. The forms of the House required certain certifi- 
cates in proof of the legitimacy of his claim previous 
to taking his seat: on this subject his late guardian, 
Lord Carlisle refused to give any information to the 
Lord Chancellor; and this, with his own lone and 
neglected situation—without a single member of the 
assembly to which he belonged to introduce him, prey- 
ed heavily upon his keenly sensitive nature. On the 
13th of March, he took the oaths and his seat, whence, 
after a few minutes’ delay, he arose and joined his 
friend Mr. Dallas, who waited at the bar of the 
House. 

In a few days after, appeared “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers;” so rapid was its advance to po- 
pularity, that nearly the whole edition was disposed 
of by the end of April; and he immediately proceeded 
to prepare a second; which, in the course of the en- 
suing month was ready for publication. Without, 
however, waiting to witness his second triumph, he left 
London on the 11th of June, and, on the 2d of July 
sailed from Falmouth for Lisbon. Here, then, may 
we place the starting post of a fame which eclipsed 
all co-temporary rivalry; running a career of brilliancy 
which knew no horizon. From Lisbon he proceeded 
through the southern provinces of Spain to the Me- 
diterranean. After a short sojourn at Malta, he sailed 
for Prevesa, where he landed on the 29th of Septem- 
ber. Hence, he proceeded to Yanina, where he was 
informed that Ali Pacha was with his army in IIlyri- 
cum. The latter, however, having understood that an 
Englishman of rank was in his dominions, directed the 
commandant at Yanina to provide him with a house, 
and every kind of accommodation gratuitously. From 
this capital, he travelled over the mountains through 
“monastic Zitza,” which he so enchantingly immorta- 
lizes for the hospitality of the “Caloyer,” and the 
beauty of its sacred scenery. He, hence proceeded 


| towards Tepaleen, of which he says, “I shall never 


forget the singular scene on entering Tepaleen at five 
in the afternoon as the sun was going down;” which 
observation may now bewell applied to the graphicand 
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splendidly finished description he has left to posterity 
in the second canto of “Childe Harold.” To select 
any separate portion of this magnificent picture, would 
be an absurdity—it is indivisible, and must be con- 
templated entire to be understood and felt; as well as 
to perceive the Herculean power with which Lord 
Byron's genius sprung into almost instantaneous matu- 
rity. He was lodged in the palace, and, on the next 
day introduced to Ali Pacha, who recognized his aris- 
tocracy in his small white hands and curling hair, and 
paid him some complimentary attentions. On his 
return from Tepaleen, he was introduced at Yanina to 
Hussien Bey and Mahomet Pacha, two children of 
Ali Pacha. He subsequently visited Smyrna, where 
he concluded the 2d canto of Childe Harold, in March 
1810, whence he sailed on the 11th of April, for Con- 
stantinople. Here he performed a feat on which he 
exhibits considerable egotism, making it a repeated 
feature in many of his subsequent epistolary commu- 
nications—we allude to his having swam from Sestos 
to Abydos; notwithstanding the discouraging fate of 
his predecessor, Leander. On the 14th of July he 
sailed from Constantinople, in the Salsette frigate, 
from: which, by his own desire, he was landed on the 
small island of Zea, whence he went to Athens. On 
the 26th or 27th of July, he left Athens in the com- 
pany of the Marquis of Sligo; he, to proceed to Patras; 
and the Marquis, to the capital of the Morea. At 
Patras, Lord Byron was seized with a spell of illness, 
and on his return to Athens very characteristically 
observed, “I should like, I think, to die of a consump- 
tion.” This observation proves that his expressive 
face was no less observed by himself than others. On 
the 3d of June 1811, he set sail from Malta in the 
Volage frigate for England; where he arrived on the 
2d of July, after an absence of two years. The ac- 
knowledged embarrassments of his affairs at this period 
—his evident solitariness, his physical debility caused 
by intermittent fevers, give the reader some estimate 
of the feelings which accompanied his return. The 
illness of his mother soon called him to Newstead; on 
his arrival, however, she had already paid “ the debt 
of nature;” and, notwithstanding the unmotherly in- 
fluence, which she sought to exercise over him, and 
which, in fact, considerably moulded his very peculiar 
and eccentric mind; he wept. A tear from the Stoic 
Byron ?—yes ! his faults were confined to himself—his 
affections and benevolence had no limits. A circum- 
stance of more than ordinary interest—one, indeed, to 
which we are indebted for a new description of bio- 
graphy, so arranged that, although less epistolary ones 
may be more unbrokenly interesting, none can possibly 
be more authentic. It issomewhere about this period 
the first interview between Lord Byron and Mr. Thomas 
Moore occurred. The allusion made in his “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” to Mr. Moore, the Irish 
Anacreon, had induced that gentleman to address the 
noble author on the subject, in a letter dated Dublin, 
January 1, 1810, and which, being as it is, the warlike 
cause of so warm and unbroken a friendship, a3 has 
since existed between them, we here insert. 


Dublin, January Ist, 1810. 

“ My Lorp—Having just seen the name of ‘ Lord 
Byron’ prefixed to a work, entitled, ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,’ in which, as it appears to me, the 
lie is given to a public statement of mine, respecting 
an affair with Mr. Jeffrey some years since, | beg you 
will have the goodness to inform me whether I may 
consider your lordship as the author of this publica- 
tion. 

“TI shall not, I fear, be able to return to London for 
a week or two; but, in the mean time, I trust your 
lordship will not deny me the satisfaction of knowing 
whether you avow the insult contained in the passages 
alluded to. 


LORD BYRON. 








“Tt is needless to suggest to your lordship the pro- 
priety of keeping our correspondence a secret. 
“T have the honour to be 
“ Your lordship’s very humble servant, 
“Tuomas Moore. 
“22, Molesworth-street.” 


This letter did not meet his lordship, who had re- 
cently gone abroad; but it remained in the hands of his 
friend Mr. Hodgson. On his return to England, how- 
ever, Mr. Moore again addressed him, under circum- 
stances which were rendered materially different from 
those which dictated the former communication. Mr. 
Mvore had, to use his own words, taken upon himself 
“ Obligations both as husband and father, which make 
most men—and especially those who have nothing to 
bequeath—less willing to expose themselves unneces- 
sarily to danger.” 


To this letter Lord Byron sent the following spirited 
and characteristic reply :— 


“ Cambridge, October 27th, 1811. 

“Sirn—Your letter followed me from Notts. to this 
place, which will account for the delay of my reply. 
Your former letter I never had the honour to receive; 
be assured, in whatever part of the world it had found 
me, I should have deemed it my duty to return and 
answer it in person. 

“The advertisement you mention, I know nothing 
of. At the time of your mecting with Mr. Jeffrey, I 
had recently entered College, and remember to have 
heard and read a number of squibs on the occasion, 
and from the recollection of these I derived all my 
knowledge on the subject, without the slightest idea 
of ‘ giving the lie’ to an address which I never beheld. 
When I put my name to the production, which has 
occasioned this correspondence, I became responsible 
to all whom it might concern—to explain where it 
requires explanation, and, where insufficiently or too 
sufficiently explivit, at all events to satisfy. My situ- 
ation leaves me no choice; it rests with the injured 
and the angry to obtain reparation in their own way. 

“ With regard to the passage in question, you were 
certainly not the person towards whom I felt person- 
ally hostile. On the contrary, my whole thoughts 
were engrossed by one whom I had reason to consider 
as my worst literary enemy, nor could I foresee that 
his former antagonist was about to become his cham- 
pion. You do not specify what you would wish to 
have done: I can neither retract nor apologize for a 
charge of falsehood which I never advanced. 

“In the beginning of the week, I shall be at No. 8, 
Si. James’s-street. Neither the letter nor the friend to 
whom you stated your intention ever made their ap- 
pearance. 

“Your friend, Mr. Rogers, or any other gentleman 
delegated by you, will find me most ready to adopt 
any conciliatory proposition which shall not compro- 
mise my own honour—or, failing in that, to make the 
atonement you deem it necessary to require. 

“T have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Byron.” 


Mr. Moore in acknowledging the receipt of this 
communication thus concludes :-— 


“ As your lordship does not show any wish to pro- 
ceed beyond the rigid formulary of explanation, it is 
not for me to make any further advances. We, Irish- 
men, in businesses of this kind, seldom know any me- 
dium between decided hostility and decided friendship; 
but, as my approaches towards the latter alternative 
must now depend entirely on your lordship, I have 
only to repeat that I am satisfied with your letter, and 
that I have the honour to be,” &c. &c. 
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On the following day, he received from Lord Byron 
the annexed rejoinder. 

“8, St. James’s-street, October 29th, 1811. 

“ Str—Soon after my return to England, my friend, 
Mr. Hodgson, apprized me that a letter for me was in 
his possession; but a domestic event hurrying me from 
London, immediately after, the letter (which may most 
probably be your own) is still unopened in his keeping. 
If, on examination of the address, the similarity of the 
handwriting should lead to such a conclusion, it shal] 
be opened in your presence, for the satisfaction of all 
parties. Mr. H. is at present out of town; on Friday 
I shall see him, and request him to forward it to my 
address. 

“ With regard to the latter part of both your letters, 
until the principal point was discussed between us, I 
felt myself at a loss in what manner to reply. Was I 
to anticipate friendship from one, who conceived me 
to have charged him with falsehood? Were not ad- 
vances, under such circumstances, to be misconstrued 
—not, perhaps, by the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed, but by others? In my case, such a step was 
impracticable. If you, who conceived yourself to be 
the offended person, are satisfied that you had no cause 
for offence, it will not be difficult to convince me of it. 
My situation, as I have before stated, leaves me no 
choice. I should have felt proud of your acquaintance, 
had it commenced under other circumstances; but it 
must rest with you to determine how far it may pro- 
ceed after so auspicious a beginning. 

“I have the honour to be,” &c. 


Mr. Moore, now, for the first time, informed his 
friend, Mr. Rogers, of his correspondence with Lord 
Byron, and the nature of it. The hospitable author of 
“The Pleasures of Memory,” proposed his own table 
as the place of a meeting (hinted at by Mr. Moore, and 
gladly understood by Lord Byron,) between the two 
epistolary belligerents. The social hour arrived; and, 
as Mr. Moore says, “Such a meeting could not be 
otherwise than interesting to us all.” 

In giving these rather circumstantial details of the 
first personal acquaintance of these two great men, we 
have been directed by the importance which they will 
ever possess, as an unalienable item in any biography 
of Byron, however minute or limited ; and, indeed, con- 
necting the unpromising circumstances attending this 
correspondence, and the youth of his lordship at that 
period, we are not unwilling to recommend the parti- 
cular attention of our readers to that portion of it 
which emanated from him: full, as it is, of “ good 
sense, self possession and frankness,” and that nobility, 
which was no less glorious in his soul, than in that 
title which descended to him, through a long line of 
proud and gallant ancestry. 

On the 27th of February 1812, Lord Byron made 
his first oratorical attempt in the House of Lords. 
Two days after appeared the two first cantos of Childe 
Harold; the success was instantaneous; and, unlike 
things of sudden growth, deep and lasting. The effect 
was electric, and the sale of the first edition was as 
instantaneous as its fame. The Giaour, and the Bride 
of Abydos soon followed, and Lord Byron’s fame 
seemed to have reached its acme, when “ The Cor- 
sair” appeared, dazzling the literary world with its 
unprecedented splendour. Nothing which could add 





interest to this condensed sketch, occurred between this 
period of his glory and the commencement of his ma- | 
trimonial career. On the 2d of January 1815, he was 
married to Miss Milbank, the daughter of Sir Ralph | 
Milbank, of Seaham, in the county of Durham. That | 
this marriage was an “untoward event,” is already | 
known to all who have felt an interest in the per- | 
sonal history of this extraordinary man. It was at- 
tended with bickerings and recriminations, and domes- 
tic distresses; and remarkable for no “oasis” but the 


birth of Ada Byron; which took place on the 10th of 
December 1815. This young lady has lately appeared 
at Court, and—but no! we are speaking of the father: 
we may return to the progeny. Beset by the publie 
and private assassins of his personal reputation, even 
he, with all his apparent stoicism, cou'd not withstand 
the conspiracy; and, in 1816, he left England to meet 
that glorious fate over which fame rejoices, and genius 
laments. That Lord Byron's domestic difficulties were 
the source of his domestic ruin, will not be disputed; 
they would, therefore, become a very fair and inter- 
esting subject of research, if, in the progress of that 
research, we could hope to arrive at any thing like 
authenticity; but, even his bosom friend—he, to whom 
he infelicitously committed the defence of his deeply 
injured character—he, to whose observation his mys- 
terious heart and mind were as unsealed epistles— 
even he does not appear to be acquainted with the 
source of hia domestic afflictions. We, therefore, shall 
not speculate; but, proceed to the subsequent phases 
of his fortunes. “He now passed over to France; and, 
passing onward to Brussels, visited that Mecca of 
British pilgrims—Waterloo. One of the most splendid 
exertions of his genius is the living and almost breath- 
ing description he gives of that bloody field in the 
third canto of Childe Harold— 


“ Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were 


thrones; 
Whose table, earth—whose dice, were human bones.” 


But never did the genius of Byron become immortal, 
until, becoming inspired, upon the Lake of Geneva, 
it spoke in words of thunder, which, long as the lan- 
guage of nature is understood, will bear into every ear 
its magic, and, into every mind its overwhelming ma- 
jesty. Had Lord Byron’s domestic misfortunes been 
permitted to exercise their baneful usurpation over his 
mind, that written monument of his genius had disap- 
peared with his existence—it would have been, at 
least, injurious to his previous enviable reputation: 
but, if they, in these moments when he communed 
with nature, did at all exist, they became so amalga- 
mated with his external observations, that they gave 
his mind the essence, which fired it to a deeper ido- 
latry of nature—the deity of the universe. Repeat- 
edly as this description has been quoted, it would be 
an injustice to the memory of the illustrious dead, and 
an imperfection in our biographical sketch, to omit its 
unparalleled repetition. Never was the English lan- 
guage more expressively applied; every word is a sene 
timent and every sentence a picture. 


“The sky is changed!—and such a change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


« And this is in the night:—most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black—and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 


“ Now, where the quick Rhone thus has cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand: 

For here, not one, but many, make their play, 

And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand, 
Flashing and cast around: of all the band, 
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The brightest through these parted hills hath fork’d 
His lightning’s—as if he did understand, 
That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 


There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk’d. 


« Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 

To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 

Of your departing voices is the knoll 

Of what in me is sleepless—if I rest. 

But where of ye, oh tempests! is the goal? 

Are ye like those within the human breast? 

Or, do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest?” 


And again— 


“The roar of waters!—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set ; 


“ And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald :—how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent, 


«To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings through the vale:—look back! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread—a matchless cataract, 


“Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn. 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien. 


«Once more upon the woody Apennine, 

The infant Alps, which—had I not before 

Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 

Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 

The thundering lauwine—might be worshipp’d more; 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 

Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 

Glaciers of bleak Mont-Blanc both far and near, 

And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear.” 


Lord Byron adopted Venice as his principal resi- 
dence, from 1817 to the elose of 1819; and here he 
composed the Lament of Tasso, Marino Falfero, the 
fourth, and last, canto of Childe Harold, the Two Fos- 
cari, Beppo, Mazeppa, and the earlier cantos of that 


inimitable picture of human life, Don Juan. It may 
by many be said that this most original and splendid 
of his productions is morally objectionable:—we em- 
phasize the word “morally,” because as a literary 
production it stands triumphantly per se-——but we 
could refer to some very sacred pictures of life during 
the Mosaic dispensation, which would lose not only 





their natural but their moral effect, if they did not re- 
present the contrast of vice and virtue: and, indeed, 
never was the hideousness of the one, or the beauty 
of the other, correctly estimated except when placed 
in contrasting juxta-position. But this poem needs no 
advocacy ; it holds the mirror up to nature. 

Towards the close of the year 1819, Lord Byron 
removed to Ravenna; and here he wrote that expan- 
sively wrought poem, the Prophecy of Dante; and, 
about the same time, Sardanapalus—Cain—and Hea- 
ven and Earth. In the year 1821, he removed to Pisa 
in Tuscany; where he became acceptably attached to 
the celebrated Countess Guiccioli. At Pisa, Lord Byron 
wrote the tame and unworthy drama of “ Werner”— 
the singular and characteristic drama of “The De- 
formed Transformed,” and the continuation of Don 
Juan. From Pisa, Lord Byron went to Genoa in the 
autumn of 1822, where he spent the winter: and, in 
the course of the ensuing year embarked at Leghorn 
for the land of his earliest and most successful inspi- 
ration. He arrived at Cephalonia on the 23d of Au- 
gust 1823. The distractions which, notwithstanding 
the progressive success of the Greek cause, prevailed 
in the Greek councils, required the administration of 
some influential and opportune sedative; and Lord 
Byron, whose fame and philhellenic intentions had 
preceded him, was looked to as the successful Sama- 
ritan. Accordingly Lord Byron decided on the non- 
interference system, except to reconcile the contending 
parties; and took up his temporary residence at Me- 
taxata, a village of Cephalonia. In the month of Oc- 
tober 1823, Missolonghi was blockaded both by land 
and sea. For the defeat of this blockade, Lord Byron, 
with a generosity which should render all his pecca- 
dillos invisible, offered the sum of sixty thousand dol- 
lars, to pay for fitting out a fleet. He sailed from 
Argostoli on the 29th of December 1823, for Misso- 
longhi, where he was received with the most unlimited 
exultation. He was received on landing by Prince 
Maurocordato and all the authorities, together with 
the military and populace; by whom he was escorted 
to his house, amid the shouts of the people and the 
thundering gratulations of the artillery. This must 
have been a proud moment to Lord Byron. He stood 
in the classic land of Greece! Greece, hallowed by 
the most sacred ties which can link generations toge- 
ther—the land of arts and arms— 


“ Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung”— 


The land of Homer and Tyrteus—of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, of Hector and Achilles, and the “ Pious 
£neas ;” and Themistocles and Marathon, and Milti- 
ades and Salamis, and Leonidas and Thermopyle; and 
standing upon that land, how must Ais heart have 
bounded, to witness the honours which he that day 
received from their descendants, and fo know that they 
were deserved; and if there be an enviable moment 
in his existence, this certainly is it. One of his first 
acts, on landing at Missolonghi, was to pay the fleet: 
he next proceeded to form a brigade of Suliotes to the 
number of five hundred. He consequently, on the 
first of January 1824, took into his pay that number of 
these bravest and most unyielding soldiers in Greece. 
At this time an expedition against Lepanto was pro- 
posed, of which Lord Byron was to have the command. 
But the untameable and mercenary nature of these 
hireling mountaineers, produced a complete abandon- 
ment of the project, at the very moment they should 
have availed themselves of Lord Byron’s enthusiasm ; 
and he became, very naturally, irritable, being dis- 
appointed, in his hopes, even thus early, of giving an 
advance, if not a triumph to the cause of Grecian Li- 
berty. On the 15th of February he had an attack of 
epilepsy, which, considering the extreme susceptibility 
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of his mind, it is not unreasonable to ascribe to this 
very important, and very unseasonable disappointment 
of his glorious ambition. From this time his constitution 
suffered a considerable change, which was rendered the 
more injurious by his stay in Missolonghi, which is a 
flat, marshy, and unhealthy place. He was requested 
by a gentleman of Zante, to return for some time to 
that island; but, his devotedness to the cause he had 
embraced, made every thing else, even his health, a 
matter of secondary consideration. The following is 
his reply to that request; it requires no comment. 


“T am extremely obliged by the offer of your coun- 
try-house, as for all other kindness, in case my health 
should require mv removal; but I cannot quit Greece 
while there is a caance of my being of (even supposed) 
utility. There is a stake worth millions such as I am, 
and while I can stand at all, I must stand by the cause. 
While I say this, I am aware of the difficulties, and 
dissensions, and defects of the Greeks themselves: but 
allowance must be made for them by all reasonable 
people.” 

On the 9th of April Lord Byron rode out, according 
to daily custom; but unfortunately got very wet in a 
rain-storm which overtook him. On his return home 
he changed his clothes, which were completely satu- 
rated: but, he had been in them too long, and he was 
attacked with a feverish cold. On the 12th, he be- 
came more alarmingly ill; on the 14th and 15th, his 
valet, Fletcher, requested him to send to Zante fur Dr. 
Thomas, but he wes told there was no necessity as 
the cold would be removed in a day or two. On the 
18th he continued to get worse ; and he was evidently 
in a state of great exhaustion. Nature was fast yield- 
ing to dissolution, and the sun which had illuminated 
the world, was now about to set for ever. He now 
seemed dissatisfied with the medical treatment he 
received, and regretted that he had not permitted 
Fletcher to send for Dr. Thomas. Every hour in- 
creased his debility, and, he began to suffer under 
intervals of delirium. His thoughts were now turned 
to his Ada; and he called Fletcher to communicate 
some directions which he wished him to see executed; 
but the time, for even that, had passed ; his words were 
unintelligible; except, when, by great exertion, he 
could say, “My God—my wife—my child”—in this 
way he continued to approach the limits of his career, 
until the evening of the 19th, when, at six o’clock, 
Fletcher saw him open his eyes and then shut them; 
but neither limb nor feature exhibited the least feeling 
of pain. He lay quite calm; and a sweet tranquillity 
was on his countenance. The Doctors felt his pulse; 
it was stirless; the world had lost its brightest genius, 
and Greece its most devoted champion. Every de- 
monstration of the public affliction was made at Mis- 
solonghi, where the sorrow was universal: minute 
guns were fired: the shops and public offices were 
closed ; the Easter festivities suspended, and a general 
mourning took place. The body of Lord Byron was 
opened and embalmed, and the heart, brain, and in- 
testines were placed in separate vessels. On the 22d, 
his honoured remains were borne to the church where 
the bodies of the illustrious Marco Botzaris and Gene- 
ral Norman repose. Here the funeral service was 
performed ; after which the body was left there, guard- 
ed by a detachment of his own brigade, until the 23d, 
when it was privately conveyed back to his own 
house. On the 2d of May, the remains were embark- 
ed, under a salute from the guns of the fortress, which 
but a few months before, were loud in their joyous 
thunders. In three days they reached Zante ; where, 
on the 10th, Colonel Stanhope arrived; and, taking 
the body in charge, embarked with it on board the 
Florida. On the 25th of May she sailed from Zante, 
and, on the 29th of June arrived in the Downs. 

The noble Lord’s will having been proved by J. C. 





Hobhouse and J. Hanson, (Lord Byron’s executors,) 
they claimed the body, and had it conveyed to London, 
where it was exhibited in state at the house of Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, in Westminster. On the 16th of 
July, the interment took place at Hucknall church, 
within two miles of Newstead Abbey: the coffin was 
placed next to that of his mother, and was accompa- 
nied by an urn bearing this inscription— 


“Within this urn are deposited the heart, brain, &. 
of the deceased Lord Byron.” 


On the cdffin was the following : 


Grorce Gorpon Noe. Byron, 
Lorp Byron 

oF RocHDALE; 
BORN IN LONDON 
Jan. 22, 1788, 

DIED AT MIssoLoN@Ht, 

IN WESTERN GREECE, 
Aprit 19, 1824. 


Taking our farewell of Hucknall and its interred 
immortality; we naturally ask why the memory of so 
stupendous a mind should not be honoured, (we will 
not say perpetuated; the name of Byron will never 
die,) by the erection of a monument to him in West- 
minster Abbey, which seems to be the final reward of 
British gratitude to British genius. The answer is 
simple. The Dean of Westminster will not permit its 
erection. On this subject we cannot do better than 
subjoin the happy observations of the Boston States- 
man: as they exhibit an indignation which is at once 
noble and just. 

“The refusal of the Dean of Westminster, assisted 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, to permit a monument to be 
erected to Lord Byron in Westminster Abbey, may vie, 
in the genuine spirit of vandalism, with the imprison- 
ment of Copernicus for discovering that the earth was 
round, or with the petty spite of the Inquisition which 
burns the books whose contents are written upon men’s 
minds by the living pen of intellectual inspiration. 
Petty agents of hate, not injury, to the manes of Byron! 
you cannot deprive him of a particle of his fame; his 
works will live when all the monuments of those an- 
cient ruins, together with the pile which covers them, 
will crumble into ungatherable atoms. * * * * 

“ Reverend prelates! you retain within the pale of 
your benedictions and funeral rites,a Swift and a Sterne, 
men who uttered more downright obscenity than Byron 
ever thought or could think; and yet you deny monu- 
mental honours to the man who has distributed your 
literature into every village of Europe, who defended 
your fame from the encroachment of an armour-cased 
Scot, who before he (Byron) appeared, mocked at and 
bearded your intellectual chiefs, and almost claimed 
the supremacy of the island. But this is not all. If 
you are sincere in your patketic lamentations over the 
Greeks, if you are, or ever were, the advocates of that 
cause, will not the interference at Missolonghi—the 
act of his latest days—redeem his character from the 
fangs of calumny and misinterpretation? Are you not 
aware, Right Reverends, that some of the most glorious 
of mortal men in deeds and station, have been Silent 
upon the subject of religion? Is it not a matter that 
lies between the great Creator and the conscience of 
the individual? But in respect to this interdiction, is 
not the fame you aim at like his who fired the Ephesian 
temple? Believe it, Byron will not go down to posterity 


‘ Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.’ 


But when the process of decomposition is completed 
upon your bodies, in despite of your crosiers, your 
leaden coffins, and your cast-iron protectors, how many, 
separated from this act of barbarism, will even recollect 
your names, and who will chaunt your fame?” 
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THE SACRIFICE$ 


A POEM. 


THE morning sun rose bright and clear, 
On Abraham's tent it sacred shone; 
And all was bright and cheerful there, 
All, save the Patriarch’s heart alone. 
While God's command arose to mind, 
It forced into his eye the tear; 
For though his soul was all resigned 
Yet nature fondly lingered there. 


The simple morning feast was spread, 
And Sarah at the banquet smiled; 
Joy o'er her face its lustre shed, 
For near her sat her only child. 
The charms that pleased a monarch’s eye 
Upon her cheek had left their trace; 
His highly augur'd destiny 
Was written in his heavenly face. 


The groaning father turned away, 
And walked the inner tent apart; 
He felt his fortitude decay, 
While nature whispered in his heart— 
“O! must this son to whom was given 
The promise of a blessed land, 
Heir to the choicest gifts of Heaven, 
Be slain by a fond father’s hand. 


“ This son for whom my eldest born 
Was sent an outcast from his home; 
And in some wilderness forlorn, 
A savage exile doom’d to roam. 
But shall a feeble worm rebel, 
And murmur at a father’s rod? 
Shall he be backward to fulfill 
The known and certain will of God? 


“ Arise, my son! the cruet fill, 
And store the scrip with due supplies, 
For we must seek Moriah’s hill, 
And offer there a sacrifice.” 
The mother raised her speaking eye, 
And all a mother’s soul was there ; 
She fear'd the desert drear and dry— 
She fear’d the savage lurking there. 


Abraham beheld, and made reply, 
“On him, from whom our blessings flow, 
My sister, we with faith rely— 
*Tis He commands, and we must go.” 
The duteous son in haste obey’d, 
The scrip was fill'd, the mules prepared ; 
And with the third day’s twilight shade, 
Noriah’s lofiy hill appeared. 


The menials at a distance wait— 
Alone ascend the son and sire; 
The wood is on his shoulder laid— 
The wood, to build his funeral fire 
No passion sways the father’s mind, 
He felt a calm, a death-like chill; 
The soul, all chastened, all resigned, 
Bowed meekly, though he shuddered still- 


While on the mountain's brow they stood, 

With smiling wonder Isaac cries— 
“ My father, lo! the fire and wood, 

But where's the lamb for sacrifice?” 

The Holy Spirit stay’d his mind— 
While Abraham answered low and calm, 

With steady voice and look resigned, 

“ God will himself provide a lamb.” 





But, let no pen"profane like mine, 
On holiest themes tvo rashly dare ; 
Turn to the book of books divine, 
And read the sacred promise there. 
At length when anxious ages roll’d, 
The Promise of the great I AM 
Bled, as the Prophets had foretold ; 
On Calvary—the Saviour Lamb. 


J. M. S—S. 
Saar rare Coe tow 


INVOCATION OF TIE EARTH, TO MORNING. 
Wake from thy azure ocean-bed, 
Oh! beautiful sister, Day! 
Uplift thy gem-tiara’d head, 
And, in thy vestal robes array’d, 
Bid twilight’s gloom give way! 
Wake, dearest sister! the dark-brow'd night 
Delayeth too long her drowsy flight. 


Most glorious art thou, sister Day, 
Upon thy chariot throne, 
While, sitting supreme in regal sway, 
Thou holdest thy high effulgent way, 
In majesty alone; 
Till into thy cloud-pavilion’d home 
In the burning West, thy footsteps come. 


When last thy parting look I caught, 

Which turn’d, to smile good night, 
With all a lover's fondness fraught— 
There seemed not in the universe aught 

So precious in thy sight, 
As thy own dear Earth, while to her breast, 
She-folded her slumbering babes to rest. 


I hear the sparkling midnight spheres 
Rehearse the choral hymn, 
Which yet ere earth was stain’d with tears, 
Burst on the joy-entranced ears 
Of holy seraphim ; 
While the lofty blue empyrean rang, 
As the morning stars together sang. 


Oh, many a joyous mountain rill, 
And many a rustling stream, 
Calm lake and glassy fountain still, 
Tall grove and silent mist-clad hill, 
Long for thy coming beam! 
Uprouse thee, then, fairest sister dear! 
For all are pining thy voice to hear. 


With trembling and impatient wing, 
My birds on every spray 
Await, thy welcome forth to sing 
With many a meeting lay ; 
Then, wherefvre, Beautiful, linger so long? 
Earth sighs to greet thee with shout and song. 


Thy flower* her vigil lone hath kept, 
With love’s untiring care; 

Tho’ round her pinks and violets slept, 

She wakefully hath watched and wept, 
Unto the dewy air; 

And like a desolate bride she waits, 

For the opening of her lover's gates. 


Oh! then arise, fair sister dear: 
Awake, beloved Day! 
For many a silent trembling tear, 
Falls on my breast like diamond clear, 
In grief for thy delay. 
From the rosy bowers of the orient skies 
Then up, sweetest sister, arise, arise! 


* The Sunflower. 
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THE BASHFUL WOOER. 


Prior to the attainment of my eighth year, my edu- 
cation was superintended by my widowed mother; 
whose apprehensions, excited by the delicacy of my 
constitution, deterred her from sending me to one of 
those preparatory establishments where they kindly 
“teach the young idea how to shoot,” for a certain con- 
sideration in pounds, shillings, and pence. In the 
course of time she, however, naturally began to feel 
an anxiety that some stronger hand should assume the 
direction of my studies: her health was much impair- 
ed by the consuming effects of hidden sorrow fromthe 
early blighting of her wedded happiness, and she dread- 
ed the consequence of an imperfect or a neglected ed- 
ucation to her child, while, at the same time, she shrank 
from the idea of placing distance between us. At the 
expiration of a short period I was, accordingly, sent to 
a day school of eminence, where I continued for some 
time, after which I was entrusted to the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Lizars, a clergyman, who conducted “ an es- 
tablishment” in the vicinity. Thus, with all the terrors 
of my bashfuiness about me, I found myself snrround- 
ed entirely by strangers. The familiarity of childhood, 
however, insensibly associated me with my school-fel- 
lows, and the frequent home-visits which I was per- 
mitted to make, reconciled me to my situation. 

Possessing an unquenchable thirst after information, 
I applied myself with the utmost diligence to my stu- 
dies, and even in the hours allotted to amusement I 
was in the habit of taking a book into the play-ground, 
and seated beneath an immense walnut-tree that sha- 
dowed the sward with its thick branches, I shared my 
attention between the lettered page, the insects that 
sported before me in the sun, and the merry boys that, 
with equal giddiness, frolicked on the green. Per- 
haps I was secretly impelled to this degree of studious- 
ness by the shyness of my disposition; certainly I was 
neither gloomy nor unsociable, and I believe I may af- 
firm, without boasting, that I was esteemed by my mas- 
ter and ushers, and beloved by my companions. Among 
the latter was a lad rather older than myself, to whom 
I became attached shortly after my introduction to the 
establishment. His name was Sidney; he was the or- 
phan son of a naval officer of rank, who had fallen 
gloriously in the memorable battle of Trafalgar. The 
youth was under the guardianship of his maternal un- 
cle, Sir Herbert Long, and, according to his own incli- 
nation and the wishes of his family, was intended for 
the army. Light brown hair running into wavy curls, 
a clear complexion, a merry blue eye, and a laughing 
lip, could not fail to make a favourable impression up- 
on those who beheld him; while his patrician descent 
might be deduced from the delicacy of his features, 
and the elegance of his figure, which, although slender 
in its proportions, combined singular strength and ac- 
tivity. Brave, hardy, cheerful, open-hearted, and good- 
tempered, he was the foremost in every frolic, the as- 
serter of every body’s rights, and the avenger of every 
body’s wrongs. Perceiving and pitying the diffidence 
which I vainly endeavoured to shake off, Sidney, with 
great generosity of feeling, proffered me his friendship; 
it was eagerly accepted, and from that time we became 
associates in learning. I looked up to the manly self- 
possession of his character, his decision, his happy and 
admirable address; with emotions of delight: I strove 
to imitate him, but I found that it was impossible, and I 
finally contented myself with contemplating that men- 
tal courage which I could not hope to acquire. 

Previous to the midsummer vacation, it was the 
avowed intention of Mr. Lizars to institute an exami- 
nation of the pupils in the various branches of their 
education; and those friends and relations whose 
neighborhood permitted them to be present, were cere- 





moniously invited to the vicarage on the occasion. Af- 
ter the examination of the respective classes, a distri- 
bution of prizes was to take place, and a fete-champetre, 
in which the younger female visitors were solicited to 
join, was to terminate the festivities. It was now the 
latter end of June, and I had been a considerable time 
under the tuition of Mr. Lizars, who was kind enough 
to inform me, that he had framed great expectations of 
me, and hoped to see them realized on the approach- 
ing occasion: my heart beat violently as I heard myself 
thus counted upon to support, in part, the honour of the 
establishment, and I applied myself more assiduously 
than ever to my duties. I knew that my mother was 
to be present; and I heard that my youthful cousin, 
Maria Rivers, with her father, was to accompany her: 
the information was sufficient to stimulate my ambi- 
tion to the utmost, and I fervently hoped that my ener- 
valing timidity might not paralyse my efforts to obtain 
distinction. I had not seen my cousin since I was a 
child of some four years of age, and I could dimly re- 
member a sweet waxen-faced infant with dark hair 
and blue eyes, being held down to me to kiss by a pale 
looking lady, richly habited. A gentleman was beside 
her, and I was told that they were my aunt and uncle 
Rivers. I never after saw them, and when two years 
from that time a litte mourning frock was put on me, 
and a crape tied round my straw hat, I can recollect 
somebody saying that “ Aunt Rivers was dead, and was 
buried beyond the sea.” 

Great curiosity respecting my little cousin now took 
possession of me, and mingled with my graver medi- 
tations ; I endeavoured to picture what she might be 
now that she had “grown up,” for in my boyish reck- 
oning, twelve or thirteen years of age seemed invest- 
ed with the dignity of womanly estate. I was myself 
about sixteen, and I calculated that my young cousin 
might be eleven or something upwards; that she was 
pretty and interesting I would not allow myself to doubt 
for an instant, and as she had lately returned with her 
father from Italy, I made no question that she was 
highly accomplished. 

Thus enlivening my studies with the dreams of young 
romance, then beginning to fling their visionary spells 
around me, I passed the time rapidly away, and, almost 
before I was aware of it, the week preceding that in 
which our grand examination was to take place arrived. 

Sydney and myself had mutually been usher and 
pupil; we had rehearsed our lessons and had strictly 
catechised each other in every department of our stu- 
dies. Emulation—pure emulation—urged us on, and 
we exchanged congratulations upon the progress which 
we had made. 

At last the long looked for, and by me the dread- 
ed yet desired, period arrived; we arose early, and 
a private examination having been gone through, 
we were dismissed to the pleasing duties of the 
toilette, which on this occasion received a most unusual 
attention. I was no fop, and although Sydney had 
perhaps a tincture in his composition, I fully remember 
on that day vying with him in the nicety and taste 
with which I selected my dress. Having completed 
my appearance, I threw a glance upon Sydney, who, 
with much seeming satisfaction, was standing before 
the glass drawing his fingers through the thick tresses 
of his auburn hair—a flush was upon his cheek, and 
I confess that I was sensible of a feeling of uncasiness 
which I afterwards learned to understand as I gazed 
upon his handsome and elegant exterior. 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” exclaimed he suddenly “ we 
have had enough of this puppyism, I think—it is time 
to be off, or, by Jove, we shall be quizzed as very Jessa- 
mies if we stay longer coquetting before the glass.” 
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Passing his arm through mine, we descended to the 
garden, just as we heard the wheels of a carriage roll 
rapidly to the gate; “A race—a race,” cried Sydney, 
“now, my boy, who first shall peep at the fair faces of 
the ladies as they come forth glowing with expecta- 
tion?”—he ran off as he spoke, and I followed him to 
a group of elder-trees, where I knew that without be- 
ing seen I could reconnoitre the visiters. No such dif- 
fidence actuated my friend, he half-ascended the trunk 
of one, and raising his head above the wall, whispered to 
me, “ not to stand prying through a chink like another 
Pyramus, but to join him where I could both see and 
be seen.” I did not reply, for I perceived that it was 
my mother’s carriage, and my eyes were intently fixed 
upon a tall slender girl with long black ringlets escap- 
ing from her bonnet and floating wildly upon her neck; 
I could scarcely discern her features, for her head was 
declined as she descended the steps, leaning upon the 
arm of a gentleman who had preceded her, but an ex- 
clamation of delight from Sydney occasioned her to 
look up. She must have beheld the presumptuous fel- 
low, for a blush mantled upon her cheek, and she quick- 
ly averted her glance; in the next instant she passed 
into the house. I knew it must be my cousin, and my 
heart throbbed violently. 

“ By Jupiter! she’s a sweet girl!” cried Sydney, as 
with sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks he hastily 
jumped from the tree ; “a Pallas-like looking creature 
although so young !—and she’s your cousin, my boy, is 
she? ’Gad, you're in luck—you must introduce me, 
you must, by heaven! There was an eye! a brow of 
dignity, and a lip of sweetness! and a form of grace! 
none of your rustic belles, my lad—no, no—patrician 
‘every inch’—but hey! what's the matter? how comes 
this, Montague? are you smitten already? or are you 
jealous, or what?” and he looked at me with surprise, 
for I was vexed to the heart, yet knew not why, and 
for the first time imagined I could wish to quarrel with 
my friend. 

“ Come, come, Montague,” said he, as he again drew 
my arm through his, “I see how it is, you’re embar- 
rassed, my dear fellow, you tremble with confusion at 
the idea of meeting this little divinity; but take cour- 
age, ‘ faint heart never won fair lady,’ and I give you 
due warning, that if you don’t look well to it, I'll run 
off with her myself” 

I affected to enter into his gaiety, but there was a 
hollowness in the effort, and I sank into a fit of un- 
pleasant musings, which Sydney suddenly interrupted 
by exclaiming in an under tone— 

“The day isours! Look up, my modest Endymion, 
your Diana is at hand.” 

We had just emerged from an angle of the garden, 
and, with mixed sensations of delight and embarrass- 
ment, J beheld my mother advancing towards me with 
the gentleman and the young lady, whom I doubted 
not were my uncle and my fair cousin. Colouring to 
the very roots of my hair, I approached her, perhaps 
more tardily than I should have done had she been 
alone, and, with some degree of awkward formality, I 
bowed my acknowledgments to the compliments of 
my uncle, and the recognition of his daughter. It be- 
came my duty to introduce Sydney, and I hastily per- 
formed the ceremony, glad of any pretext to turn at- 
tention from myself. Sydney bowed with a courtly 
ease to my uncle, and with graceful gallantry to my 
mother and cousin ; the fellow looked insolently hand- 
some, and, boy as I was, I could not but notice that he 
threw a certain tenderness into his manner, as he fixed 
his eye on Maria, and seemed to claim a priority of ac- 
quaintance from their casual glimpse of each other a 
few minutes before. I could not then determine why, 
but I felt inclined to hate him, and with some asperity 
I reminded him, in a sidelong whisper, that he had left 
his Euclid in the bed-room, and that a forfeit would be 
the consequence. “ Forfeits be shot,” replied he, “do 





you think that I will run off for a paltry half-crown? 
no, no! Give me the bright eye of beauty, and a fig 
for the Euclid, say I.” With this he actually offered 
his arm to Maria, with a graceful deference of manner 
which I would have given worlds to command. I was 
utterly confounded by his assurance, and had it not 
been that my uncle and mother engaged me closely 
in conversation, I verily believe that I could have shed 
tears of chagrin. My uncle questioned me upon my 
studies, and my mother upon my health, and I was 
obliged to answer the numerous interrogations with 
accuracy and calmness; while that villain, Sydney, 
was enjoying himself before me with my cousin, and 
plucking flowers for her as they passed along. I envi- 
ed him from the bottom of my heart, and when I re- 
membered that he was just eighteen, | could with 
pleasure have crushed him for his presumption. 

“ Felix,” said my uncle, “this friend of yours is a 
fine fellow, a very fine fellow: I recollect his poor fa- 
ther well, we were play-mates in youth and a braver 
man never died for his country. I have also some 
slight acquaintance with Sir Herbert ; he is a widow- 
er and childless, and this nephew of his will, in all 
probability, inherit the baronet’s vast fortune, in addi- 
tion to his own very handsome property.” 

My reflections were not rendered the more agreea- 
ble by this intelligence, and I experienced considera- 
ble relief when, upon entering the house, we were or- 
dered to the school, while Mr. Lizars escorted his vis- 
iters to the drawing-room. The hour big with my 
hopes and fears drew near, and as I looked at Sydney, 
who was humming a fashionable air with the most per- 
fect oblivion of his book, I resolved to bear away the 
honours of the approaching trial, and distinguish my- 
self at least by the depth and brilliancy of my acquire- 
ments. I fancied that I had achieved a complete con- 
quest over my natural reserve, and elated with ex- 
pectations, I presumed to count upon success. 

Our lecture-room had been expressly fitted up for 
the occasion ; seats were arranged for the guests, and 
a kind of temporary stage had been erected for the 
classes. The bell rang, we hurried to the scene, and 
in a few minutes after we were stationed behind the 
green curtain, a bustle in front apprised us that the 
company was assembling. Our master shortly made 
his appearance before us, and addressing a few words 
of flattering encouragement, took his place at a table 
most imposingly covered with globes, books, papers, 
charts, and maps; while the glittering medals and the 
gaily bound volumes, intended as premiums, dazzled 
us with their prominent display. My face was like 
fire, and the terrors of suffocation threatened to destroy 
me. Mr. Lizars hemmed gently, and arranged his uni- 
versity gown most becomingly; the ushers drew up 
their collars, and the boys grounded arms like a corps 
of infantry. Again the bell rang, and the curtain rose 
majestically; discovering not only us to our friends, but 
our friends to us: there they sate, six deep at least, in 
the largest room of the vicarage, and presenting to my 
fevered ideas the semblance of an audience at the 
Italian Opera, or the splendours of a birth-night. One 
glance, stolen from beneath my eye-lashes, was all that 
I ventured upon, but it sufficed to reveal to me the 
fair form of my cousin, seated by my mother and my 
uncle; I knew her by her robe of white and . 
the long dark ringlets that fell upon her neck, and I 
could perceive, for my glance was like that of the fal- 
con, that an air of profound interest dwelt upon her 
beautiful face. ‘There were above a dozen other fair 
girls before me, all, perhaps, equally attractive, but 
Maria was the only one for whom I had either eyes or 
ears. My mother looked pleased, and full of sweet 
calm expectation, as if she knew that I would succeed; 
but my uncle had something of the sceptic about his 
brow and\ip; he was somewhat frigid in his manners, 
and I could not help thinking that there was a want 
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of heart about him, which his polished formality was far 
from tending to dissipate. 

An address, in which neatness, point, and brevity, 
were studiously affected, was spoken by Mr. Lizars, 
after which the proceedings commenced. ‘The exam- 
ination in the learned languages was conducted florid- 
ly and superficially, poetical recitations among the mi- 
nor pupils relieved the dullness to those who knew not 
the blessings of a classical education, and the course 
of our English studies was dwelt upon with much pe- 
dantic foppery. I had gone on pretty fairly; my an- 
swers, although rarely audible beyond the footlights of 
our mimic theatre, were invariably accurate, and eli- 
cited applause from my master. I was actually float- 
ing upon the tide of success, and looked forward to 
being decorated with one of the gold medals, suspend- 
ed by ariband of emerald green, tied in a true lov- 
er’s knot by the hands of Mrs. Lizarg herself! The 
Greek class twas now summoned. Gurney, and two 
or three eldet boys, stood above me and Sydney; and 
from their great application, I felt that all that I could 
do would be to preserve my place. Aeschylus was 
produced, the examination went on flourishingly ; at 
length a question in prosody of much perplexity occur- 
red. Gurney replied confidently—he was in error.— 
Smith, Coverdale, De Vere, Atherton—they stammer- 
ed, hesitated, coloured, and stood silent. I was appeal- 
ed to—all eyes were unquestionably upon me. Syd- 
ney and I had repeated the passage the preceding day 
I'spoke. “Louder, louder, my dear boy,” said Mr. Li- 
zars, in his silvery tones of urbanity. I attempted 
it once more, but my tongue cleaved to my mouth, and 
my voice sank into a whisper. 

“He knows it, sir! Montague knows it—I am sure 
that he does,” cried out Sydney, regardless of every, 
thing but my honour. “Speak out, then, speak out,’ 
continued Mr. L. A consciousness of the awkward 
appearance I was making doubled my embarrassment. 
I could not utter a single syllable; and in fact my ideas 
were so confused, that I doubt if I could have given 
the due reply. Mr. Lizars consulted his watch, the 
given time had expired—Sydney was called upon, he 
replied promptly and accurately, the room rang with 
applause, but he did not move an inch to assume his 
place at the head of the class. Mr. Lizars desired him 
to go to the top, observing that he merited the situa- 
tion. 

«TI do not, sir;” he replied firmly but respectfully, 
“it is Montague’s by right; he answered correctly, I 
am certain, for it was but yesterday we examined each 
other in the very page, and he knew the whole.” 

This occasioned some slight confusion—the boys 
stared with wonder at such magnanimity, and whisper- 
ings of “unfair!” “unfair!” “made up between them,” 
caught my ear. I could have sunk into the very floor 
with confusion ; Mr. Lizars put anend to it. Sydney’s 
uncle, although absent, cherished sanguine anticipations 
of his nephew’s success, and prided himself upon the 
distinction which he relied upon his acquiring; he was 
besides a baronet, and a man of immense fortune and 
influence. The Rev. Mr. Lizars weighed all this, and 
after a momentary deliberation he concluded the affair. 
“] regret Master Montague’s unfortanate silence,” he 
said, waving his hand courteously, “ no one regrets it 
more than I do—he is a clever, a very clever lad,’— 
and he looked over at my mother—“a youth of won- 
derful intelligence”—another sidelong look—* but the 
rules of my establishment imperiously preclude the 
possibility of my promoting him on this occasion, al- 
though I may, and do, entertain a supposition that he 
was restrained by diffidence from speaking. You are 
a generous, high-spirited youth, Mr. Sydney, and allow 
me to request that you will not only immediately as- 
sume your rank as head of the class, but permit me to 
reward you with this little testimonial of my approba- 
tion and your deserts.” 
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judgment, and exquisite animation. 





Further remonstrance was in vain, and taking a gold 
medal from the table, ard putting the riband over the 
head of Sydney, who positively blushed with emotion, 
he announced “the first prize” adjudged to Mr. Sydney, 
the nephew of Sir Herbert Long, Bart. It was not 
envy that overcame me with its baneful influence; 
but shame and mortification at the degraded appear- 
ance which I made before my mether, my uncle, and 
my cousin, absolutely sickened my very heart. With 
a poignancy of regret, rendered more keen by a sense 
of humiliation, I took my seat at the back of the stage, 
where the pupils were ranged in a semi-circle previ- 
ous to the delivery of a poetical address, intended as a 
kind of epilogue. Sydney, as the bearer of the first 
prize, was called upon to repeat ®t, and with the badge 
of honour glittering upon his breast, a cheek flushed 
and an eye sparkling with excitement, he, with grace- 
ful confidence, stepped forward, and bowing to the ad- 
miring groups whose looks were riveted upon his fine 
form and intelligent features, gave the recital with ease; 
I saw my cousin’s 
eyes bent upon him the whole time that he was speak- 
ing; her head was gently depressed, her eye slightly 
raised, its expression soft and’ tender, her lips were 
partly severed, a faint smile played round them; ad 
miration—timid, hidden, half-discovered admiration— 
sate upon her features—that look was not for me,—I 
felt that I could forfeit worlds of wealth to make it 
mine. Noti¢ing this scrutinizingly and jealously, I fan- 
cied that I could deteet his too-handsome face appeal- 
ing to her whenever an opportunity arose, as if, though 
he addressed the multitude, his heart conferred with 
one alone. And I might have occupied that distinguish- 
ed post! Imight have been that sole object of inter- 
est! J might have made my mother the proudest of 
the spectators! whereas I had covered myself with 
positive disgrace, reduced myself to the level of the 
mere dunces of the school, and was sitting, as I deserv- 
ed, a mere part of the back-ground, instead of being 
the principal feature in front. The general who sees 
victory snatched from him by some momentary delay 
in his operations, I am sure could not suffer more than 
I did; and it was a sort of blessed reprieve when, 
amidst the clapping of hands and the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, young Sydney made his valedictory bow, 
and the curtain fell. 

He came to me immediately, and snatching the med- 
al from his neck endeavoured to force it upon mine. 
“It is yours, Montague! it is yours! I know your bash- 
fulness alone prevented it from falling publicly to your 
share.” 

Startled, confounded, overcome by this generosity, I 
grasped his hand, and while pouring out a torrent of 
eulogiums upon the nobleness of his feeling, I positively 
and indignantly refused to deprive him of the honour 
which he so justly merited. On this point I maintain- 
ed my courage, and, proof against his expostulations 
and entreaties, I broke from him to privately indulge 
in tears. Avoiding the presence of my family, and 
the half-malicious condolings of my companions, I stole 
into the shrubbery, there to recover my composure. It 
was an evening which at any other time would have 
charmed me into a vein of poetry: as it was, it had a 
soothing influence over my agitated feelings, which, 
like the swelling waters of the deep after a storm has 
swept them into billows, began to subside into a gentle 
heaving. The air was soft and sweet, laden with the 
leafy smell of trees, and the odour of plants, and the 
mellow notes of a distant wood-bird stole lullingly up- 
on the ear. That fairy communion of the fading hues 
of day and the tender shadowings of eve, which forms 
the rich mysterious twilight, so full of inspiration to 
the poet and the painter, reigned upon the sky, and 
through the waving trees. came precious snatches of 
the glorious west, all gold and amethyst, dying into 
that deep but vapoury purple, which at such an hour 
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marks the boundaries of earth and air. ‘The moon was 
up, and, preceded by the vesper star, that like a single 
diamond glittered in the firmament, shone sweetly 
through the trembling branches that flung a flickering 
shadow upon the velvet turf. 

Meditative in my nature, I could not help experi- 
encing the dominion of the hour and the solitude; I 
half forgot my anxieties, and after gazing for some mi- 
nutes with melancholy interest upon the scene, I recol- 
lected that my absence might betray the weakness I 
had indulged. Approaching a little rivulet, that ran 
like a thread of silver from an artificial grotto of lime- 
stone, I stooped down and laved my brows with the 
stream, to remove the tell-tale traces of my tears ; foot- 
steps sounded near, and I could distinguish the voice 
of my mother speaking to some one with whom she was 
walking in the garden. A hawthorn hedge and a row 
of majestic elms separated the shrubbery from the place 
where they were, and screened me from observation; 
an irresistible impulse impelled me to listen to what, 
indeed, I could scarcely have avoided hearing. 

“TI am disappointed—grievously disappointed at my 
boy’s failure,” said my mother, in her low sweet tones. 
“I know that he is not deficient in ability or applica 
tion, and it would have made me most proud had he 
been, as I promised my fond expectations, the first up- 
on the list of honour; but that insurmountable bash- 
fulness——” 

“Was the ruin of your expectations, my dear aunt,” 
interrupted another voice, which I recognized as Ma- 
ria’s: “my cousin,” continued she, “is timid to excess, 
—I perceived it at our introduction, and I really think 
that he was more agitated than myself. His young 
friend has a most noble bearing, we must persuade 
Felix to profit by his example.” 

The voices died away, and I could hear no more: 
judge whether I wished ww listen longer to the effusions 
of my dear mother’s disappointment, and the pity, per- 
haps the secret derision of my cousin! I fled from the 


spot, and joining my companions, tried to smother my 


reproaches in their society. But new mortifications 
awaited me: we received directions to prepare for our 
dance on the lawn, and I found, to my inexpressible 
chagrin, that Sydney was destined to open the ball, and 
of course enjoyed the priority of selecting a partner; 
something told me that he would offer his hand to Ma- 
ria, and I should again be second in the field. I could 
tell by his looks that he was elated with joy at his pri- 
vilege; and when we received a summons to escort 
the ladies to the ground, [ tremblingly approached my 
mother, who regarded me with the same sweet smile 
as ever, and offered her my arm. 

“My dear truant boy,” she whispered, “ pay some at- 
tention to your cousin, your conduct may be construed 
into incivility.” 

I looked towards Miss Rivers: with an eye full of 
archness, and a lip round which a smile of infinite 
irony was hovering, she stood completely alone; at that 
very instant Sydney flew to her, apparently deserted as 
she was, and his attention was immediately accepted. 
She laughed sportively, shook her head playfully and 
familiarly at me, and walked off with her gallant es- 
cort to join the groups of revellers. JI shrunk into my- 
self, and felt that [ was the most contemptible of beings; 
my mother pressed my hand encouragingly, but asham- 
ed of being seen with her when every boy in the 
school was securing a partner for the dance, I quitted 
her, and making my bow toa very diffident-looking 
girl, who seemed as nervous as myself, I murmured 
out a hope that she would honour we with her hand 
for the first set: she complied, and I led her to the side. 

A quadrille party formed of the seniors added to the 
hilarity, as all joined in the amusement; and when an 
admirably chosen band of amateurs began to play, 
mirth reigned upon every countenance. 

Atthe conclusion of the dance, we adjourned to our 





places, and what with the due attentions to our part. 
ners, the cloaking, shawling, handing to places, and the 
offering refreshments, there was sufficient room for my 
exercising some degree of that graceful gallantry not 
altogether unbecoming upon the occasion; my poor 
partner, however, enjoyed but a small share of these 
courtesies. I had my eye upon Sydney and Maria; 
he was assisting her to throw a superb scarf over her 
shoulders, ard in doing so, whether he neglected the 
duty in gazing upon her cheek or not, I cannot tell, 
but one of the fringed ends caught the small sprig of 
jessamine that was fastened in her hair, and snatched 
it from its confinement; the flower fell at her feet; he 
seized it hastily from the ground, and with a happy as- 
surance placed it in his coai: Maria coloured deeply, 
and smilingly demanded its return; but, shaking his 
head ‘gaily and winningly, he appealed to her father 
whether the fee was not due to him for his services ? 
“Happy, happy fellow!” sighed I. The ensuing dance 
separated him from Maria, and now that she was at 
liberty, I hastened with trepidation to offer myself to 
her notice ; my scarcely audible request was accepted 
with much encouragement of manner, and seated be- 
side my cousin, I ventured occasionally to touch upon 
such topics as I thought would interest her; but I found 
that she possessed a mind of the first order, cultivated 
in the highest degree, and that to suit my conversation 
to hers I must elevate and refine it. This would have 
been most agreeable, had it not also been accompanied 
with the discovery, that a strong vein of irony, keen 
and brilliant, ran through the whole of her remarks; 
it was clearly a part of her nature, and I shrank from 
the idea of encountering it. In fact, I felt alarmed in 
her society, for I knew that the glaring defect of my 
character, so degrading to my notions of dignity, could 
fot fail to expose me to the private ridicule of this in- 
tellectual creature, although pity, and the claims of re- 
lationship, would protect me from its effects. I need 
not now say that I was relieved when the dance for 
which I had engaged her was over, and with addition- 
al pleasure I saw the termination of the ball. 

The party broke up late, and when my mother’s car- 
riage was announced, I ventured to hand my cousin in, 
with a revival of courage arising from the conscious- 
ness that the trial was at length over. The next day 
we were all to return home, and I mused with hidden 
congratulation upon the idea, that as Sydney was going 
into Westmoreland to spend the holidays on his uncle’s 
estate, he could no longer steal like a bright phantom 
between me and Maria, and throw my humbler quali- 
fications into the shade. My ambition was heated by 
the estimate which I had formed of her superior en- 
dowments, and I hoped that a freer communion be- 
tween us during the vacation, would wear away any 
depreciatory impression of my merits that she might 
have formed. Guess my mortification and surprise, 
when I learned, upon reaching home, that my uncle 
had purchased lands bordering upon Sir Herbert's, and 
that it was his intention to proceed thither almost im- 
mediately. : 

“They will be continually together,” exclaimed I 
internally, “ walking, riding, reading together perpetu- 
ally, while I—I shall be unthought of—completely bu- 
ried in forgetfulness, or perhaps remembered only to 
be laughed at!” and then the injustice I was guilty of 
to my friend in the latter part of my bitter reflection 
struck me with a sense of shame and remorse. But I 
will not linger upon these details ; it is sufficient for 
my purpose to say, that in the month which was spent 
in the society of my fair cousin, who remained with 
us while her father superintended the preliminaries of 
their residence in Westmoreland, my boyish heart sur- 
rendered completely to her attractions. I was not only 
enslaved by the charms of her understanding, but cap- 
tivated by the graces of her person; and I looked for- 
ward to our temporary separation with feelings of the 
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deepest regret. I should here observe, that notwith- 
standing the jealonsies, admirations, embarrassments, 
and blushes, which I have thus lingeringly portrayed, 
I was but a stripling of sixteen ; Sydney was two years 
my senior, and in spite of her height and numerous 
accomplishments, my fair cousin had but just entered 
her teens. A long residence in the sweet climes of 
the south had hastened an apparent maturity, and ri- 
pened the soft rose on her cheek; thus she was usually 
taken to be my equal in age; and the uncommon depth 
of her observation, aided by assiduous culture and an 
early introduction to the best circles of society, in no 
trifling degree corroborated the impression. She play- 
ed and sung with exquisite taste, and having acquired 
the divine science in what may be termed its own 
native land, her style was all sweetness, delicacy, and 
discrimination. I have stood near her, scarcely daring 
to breathe, lest I should lose one tone of a voice, which, 
although not arrived at its full compass, sounded to me 
like the breathings of music, and never failed to abso- 
lutely intoxicate me with delight. My mother used 
to smile placidly at my silent raptures, and Maria 
would often turn her bright eyes upon me with a sport- 
iveness of expression that called deep blushes into my 
face, while it wove a new mesh in the snare that en- 
thralled me. My bashfulness, however, prevented my 
ever imitating Sydney in his gallantry, although I 
would have given half my existence to have been able 
to press her hand as I assisted her from the carriage, 
or to have gazed into her eyes as I rambled with her 
in the garden. Alas, alas! I could do neither; my 
tones were cold and formal, and my looks either stupid 
or vacillating, and thus writing myself down “ dolt 
and simpleton” in the memory of a lively, intelligent, 
satirical, and high-spirited girl, I permitted the time 
to glide away. My uncle returned from Westmore- 
land to escort Maria to his new mansion, and with 
many studied acknowledgments to my mother for her 
attention to his daughter, he proffered us an invitation 
to the —Lodge, “as soon as it was in a state fit for the 
reception of visitors.” There was so little cordiality 
in his manner, that I conceived a dislike to him that I 
could not overcome; that irony which, although keen, 
was brilliant and playful, and tempered by feminine 
sweetness in his daughter, was in him cold and severe, 
and I had quite penetration enough to see that my mo- 
ther internally determined to refuse the invitation, 
which she evaded. The parting took place, and while 
Maria in the next apartment was busied in affectionate 
farewells with my mother, I stole away the copy of 
“ Tasso,” which, having forgotten to put up with the 
rest of her books, she was about to take with her into 
the carriage. 

“ This, at least, shall bear evidence of my feelings,” 
I mentally ejaculated, and hurrying to a distant win- 
dow, I tremblingly pencilled beneath her name the ful- 
lowing lines: 


“Cara al mio cor tu svi 
Cio che’ sole agli occhi miei.” 


Blushing at my presumption, I replaced the volume 
upon the table, and had the secret gratification of see- 
ing my cousin take it up as she called me to hand her to 
the carriage. I obeyed the summons, and when I saw 
her seated within the vehicle that was to bear her 
so many miles away from me, I could scarcely repress 
my tears. 

“ Now remember, Felix, if your mother's afraid of 
the journey you need not be so, and should you fancy 
a month or two by the lakes you will know where to 
pass it; besides the fells are attractive to a young shot, 
and there is plenty of grouse to keep you in practice.” 
These were the last words of my uncle as he jumped 
into the carriage, which whirled off with a rapidity 
that soon carried it out of sight. 


The next two years I will pass hastily over, for they 
contain but few particulars of interest. I spent some 
months at the Cambridge University for the comple- 
tion of my studies; Sydney went to the Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst; and my fair cousin, after a scjourn 
in Wesmoreland, and a visit of some duration to Lon- 
don, accompanied her father on a ramble into the 
Highlands. 

I could afford numerous illustrations of the misery 
which I suffered at College from the predominant trait 
of my character, but as they are unconnected with the 
more important features of my life, I need not here give 
them a place. The first heavy blow which my happiness 
received was in the decease of my mother; my fond, 
my indulgent, my excellent mother; her illness was 
sudden and brief, and although promising a favourable 
result, terminated fatally. By her will my guardian- 
ship devolved upon my uncle Rivers as my nearest 
relation, and a man whose inflexible principle would se- 
cure the due disposition of my inheritance. I will 
merely touch upon this melancholy blow, for even at 
the distance of years I cannot revert to that bitterest 
of all losses without unsealing the fountains of sorrow. 
I was now eighteen years df age, and my uncle deem- 
ed it advisable that I should enjoy the benefits of tra- 
vel upon the continent until I attained my majority. 
The decision pleased me, and I could not but enter- 
tain a hope that an extended intercourse with society 
would operate favourably upon my prevailing weak- 
ness, and give me something like a reasonable confi- 
dence in myself. I was mistaken; positively mistaken ; 
and I found out my error when, after three years spent in 
the usual routine upon the continent, I returned to my 
native land and was formally put in possession of my 
estate. It is certainly true that I was no longera 
shame-faced boy, but where was the advantage acquir- 
ed? In every sense of the word, I was now that pit- 
iable object in society,—a “ bashful man.” 

The budding girl had blossomed into the perfection of 
maturity, and Maria, whose image, consecrated in my 
juvenile affections, had never been absent from my 
bosom, appeared before me with tenfold attraction. I 
could have worshipped at her feet, but a sensation, 
bordering upon awe, restrained me from even giving 
utterance to my feelings. Cordial, animated, and play- 
ful as ever, she welcomed me home, congratulating 
me upon my majority with a thousand kind sentiments, 
that I treasured in my heart as sweet food for memory 
when away.* 

My uncle’s estate was beautifully situated, and I 
soon found that, if Sydney had entertained serious 
views of gallantry, it could not have been more favour- 
able to his wishes. A row of superb elms, a quickset 
hedge, and a romantic style, alone formed the boundaries 
of the grounds belonging to my uncle, and those of Sir 
Herbert; and I discovered that the initials and the 
name of my cousin, with other well-known ciphers 
and mottos, were carved upon the rind of the surround- 
ing trunks; every beech, every oak, every ash-tree in 
the neighborhood, bore token of this lover’s musings, 
and Little ingenuity did it require to make out who 
was the Orlando that thus gave tongues to trees, and 
bade them proclaim his faith. My heart sank within 
me at the sight, and I turned away from the spot with 
emotions which a barbarian might have commiserated. 
There was, however, sorre consolation in the fact, that 
Sydney, whe had long since come into the possession 
of his property, was at Gibraltar with his regiment, 
and would probably continue there for months, if not, 
as I secretly desired, for years. In his letters he had 








usually spoken of my cousin in terms of high-flown 
rapture, but theres was so much volatility about him, 
that I foreboded little of importance in the issue; and 


* For this idea the writer is indebted to one of Mr 
Haynes Bayly’s prose sketches. 
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calculating upon the effects which time and travel 
must have upon his gay disposition, I conceived that, 
with some preparatory culture of resolution, I might 
lay siege to the sweet citadel of my hopes. Enjoying 
a thousand invaluable opportunities of winding myself 
into her affections, continually in her society, together 
riding out in the neighborhood, exploring the moun- 
tains, making moonlight excursions on the lakes, and 
sauntering in the garden, with only the occasional pre- 
sence of my uncle, I surely possessed every means 
which man could desire of improving our acquaint- 
ance and softening her sentiments towards me. But 
the unaccountable predominance of that torpedo fully, 
which seemed as inseparable from my being as the 

breath of existence, negatived my designs, and flung 
my intended gallantries in the cold shade of formality. 

Where Sydney would have carved out 4 multitude of 
little interests, I, statue-like, failed to create one, and 1 
can now scarcely corteive how my cousin experienc- 
ed that pleasure in my company which invariably ap- 
peared to animate her. Thus, trembling with all the 
sensibility of secret passion, I hovered near my fair en- 
thraller, day by day yielding myself up more unresist- 
ingly to her influence, yet burying the declaration in 
my bosom, that would, perhaps, if made, have entitled 
me to the fulfilment of my wishes. Whether Colonel 
Rivers, with the penetration of a man of the world, 
dived into the state of my affections, and wished to af- 
ford me encouragement or not, I cannot determine, 
but he threw me eternally into the path of fascination, 
and after dinner usually withdrew to his library, where 
he had enshrined a rare and exquisite cabinet of paint- 
ings, collected at infinite expense upon the continent. 
Upon these ancient specimens of art he dwelt with all 
the enthusiasm of a connoisseur; and while he was 
hanging over his Da Vincis, his Guidos, his Rembrandts, 
and his Waterloos, my fair cousin and myself custom- 
arily adjourned to the magnificent garden which lay 
near the house, and spent the time in wandering among 
flowers and butterflies, or, sheltered from the sun in a 
sweet bower of eglantine, pondered over the golden 
bards of Italy. 

One afternoon, when the heat of the day had driven 
us to our odorous retreat, Maria, turning over the leaves 
of her Tasso, glanced at the passionate extract which, 
when an enamoured boy, I had scrawled beneath her 
name. She smiled as she pointed it out to me, saying, 
“Felix, see what a mysterious declaration of tenderness 
has been laying in this innocent book for some years ; 
in sooth, I am touched by the delicate fervour of the 
unknown, who, falling desperately in love with a girl 
of thirteen, took this method to discover his sentiments. 
He was a chivalrous knight, no doubt,” she continued, 
“like Bayard, ‘sans peur et sans reproche,’ and unques- 
tionably adored me with all the exquisite intensity of 
fifteen.” She laughed while she spoke, and her eye 
was bent playfully upon the disguised and schoolboy 
hand in which I had so foolishly written the quotation. 
Suddenly she raised it and fixed it upon mine, my face 
was covered with a crimson of the deepest dye, and 
the utter confusion that possessed me must have in- 
stantly revealed the truth. Maria rallied me upon my 
appearance ; and pulling down a branch of the jessa- 
mine that twined up the bower, she sportively held it 
before me, saying, “ How intolerably the sun has heat- 
ed you, my dear cousin! truly you have lost all fairness 
of tint, and my camelia Japonica must give place to 
the brighter scarlet of your complexion. You do not 
apprehend a fever! actually I begin to be alarmed, 
and must send for Halliday to prescribe!” and, suiting 
the action to the word, she drew up into the opposite 
corner, looking at me archly the wh@le tims. But my 
embarrassment was increased by her irony; and per- 
ceiving that she pained me, or possibly reading more 
in my perplexity than I was aware she did, she ceased, 
the smile faded from her lip, and, while her brow re- 





covered its serenity, she gazed at me silently and scru- 
tinizingly for a moment. There was much inquiring 
earnestness in her manner; and could I but have bro- 
ken the spell that sate upon me like an evil genius, I 
might then have determined the balance in my favour. 
Maria seemed waiting for me to speek—one, two, three 
minutes stole by, and I was mute as the pebbles at our 
feet; my embarrassment became infectious, and, rising 
hastily, my cousin proposed our return to the parlour. 

“Stay! Maria! stay!” I exclaimed vehemently; she 
turned round—her divine countenance heamed serene- 
ly upon me—my purpose faultered— 

“Your dress is entangled in the rose-bush.” 

I disengaged it, we passed on, and the docs of of 
portunity closed against me for ever! * * 

The circumstances of my election, my parliamenta- 
ry career, ils termimation, and the success of my woo- 
ing, I reserve for a future page— 


“When, at twilight, by the hearth I sit 
In loneliness and silence.” 
ere een taal 
ROUSSEAU. 

Rousseau has often been extolled as a philanthro- 
pist. Burke said of him, that he loved his kind, and 
hated his kindred. Every page that he has written 
glows with the captivations of that sentimental luxury, 
of which he was so great a master, and which he has 
arrayed in all the blandishments of eloquence. Hence 
the source of that admiration which his writings have 
so universally excited. Though his judgment, as a 
philosopher, was not so profound, fet his taste was so 
exquisite, that he strews flowers in the most rugged 
way, and interests the passions and the fancy, in the 
investigation of the most abstract propositions. This 
is his great excellence. 

Though Rousseau had little beneficence, yet his 
writings, breathing nothing but the reciprocal love, and 
kindness, and confidence of the golden age, contributed 
by their wide diffusion, and their enchanting eloquence, 
to render humanity fashionable: and they have at least 
this merit—that no man can well rise from reading 
them without feeling a higher respect for his species. 

The extreme and febrile sensibility, which was the 
characteristic peculiarity of Rousseau, while it proved 
the origin of many of his miseries, was, perhaps, a 
principal source of his greatness. It imparted a sin- 
gular delicacy, freshness, and animation to every page 
of his writings. His feelings, in whatever channel 
they flowed, rushed on with a resistless impetuosity ; 
but, in the end, they made a wreck of his understand- 
ing; his judgment was lost in the unremitting turbu- 
lence of his sensations, and, in some intervals of insa- 
nity, he exhibited the melancholy prospect of genius 
crumbling into ruins. 

The language of Rousseau was always a faithful 
history of what was passing in the heart; which now 
thrilled with rapture, and now raged with passion. Of 
his style, the peculiar characteristic is exuberance of 
profusion, without distinction of lustre. It often re- 
sembles a landscape in which there is a great assem- 
blage of beautiful forms, without any intermediate spots 
of barrenness; but without any objects of a striking 
and prominent grandeur, and, in the contemplation of 
which, the eye is at last satiated by the uniformity — 
This style of writing often possesses a charm, of which 
even the apathy of the coldest critic can hardly be in- 
sensible to the fascination. He who wishes to perfect 
himself in those delicacies of language which impress 
a palpable form, a living entity on the fleeting tints 
and sensations of the heart, should carefully analyze the 
genius of the style of Rousseau; should search into the 
causes from which result the beauty and splendour of 
fiis combinations, and endeavour to extract from the 
Eloise and Emilins a portion of that taste by which 
they were inspired. 


Cc* ey, 
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NELSON'S PILLAR. 

Ir is rather favourable to the private reputation of 
this Themistocles of the British navy, that his fame, 
almost unexceptionably monopolizes public atter.tion ; 
and excites public admiration. Indeed, to sully this 
fame, would be a dishonour to the living and an in- 
justice to the dead: for a soul more dauntless, or a 
mind better stored with all the qualifications of his 
danger-seeking profession, never existed. In him, 
England possessed the intellectual bulwark of her 
naval glory; a glory, which, though his successors 
have not lessened, they, however, have never been 
able to increase. Horatio Nelson was bo:n on the 
29th of September 1758, at Burnham Thorpe, in the 
county of Norfolk, England. At the very early age of 
twelve years, he entered the navy, and in his nine 
teenth year was promoted to a lieutenancy. On the 
commencement of that war with France, which was 
the nursery of heroes abroad, and beggars at home, 
Nelson was appointed commander of the Agamemnon, 
of 64 guns, with which he joined Lord Hood in the 
Mediterranean: and assisted in the attack and taking 
of Toulon, and the siege of Bastia. The fame of 
Nelson, however, had reached no very distinguished 
altitude, until the 13th of February 1797, when he at- 
tacked the splendid and powerful Spanish ship Santis- 
sima Tritidada,of 136 guns, and then, passing to the San 
Nicholas of 80, and San Joseph of 112 guns, obliged 
them both to surrender. In reward for this service, 
he was made Knight of the Bath, and Rear Admiral 
of the Blue. In his attack on the town of Santa Cruz, 
in the island of Teneriffe, he lost an arm, for which 
he received a pension of one thousand pounds: but 
the bravery exhibited on each of the above occasions, 
fearless as it was, was yet to be eclipsed. His vigilant 
watch after the French fleet having failed, he pursued 
them to Egypt, where they were anchored in the Bay 
of Aboukir. The engagement was long and obstinate; 
but, in that day, the English fleet possessed a boasted 
superiority, which, however, is now, at least, divided 
with a younger nation; and the triumph of Nelson was 
glorious and complete: all the French ships, but two, 
having been either taken or destroyed. For this gal- 
lant service he was deservedly rewarded with a title 
as Baron Nelson of the Nile, and a pension of two 
thousand pounds. Of his public connexion with Lady 
Hamilton after the death of her husband; and his 
subsequent separation from Lady Nelson, we shall 
merely say that they considerably lessened his repu- 
tation in the moral world. In the year 1801, he made 
a gallant attack on Copenhagen, destroying the Danish 
fleet and batteries; on which occasion he was under the 
command of Sir Hyde Parker. On his return to Eng- 
land he was further distinguished by receiving the title 
of Viscount. The great victory; “the brightest and 
the last,” in which he reached the climax of his glory, 
and which is particularly commemorated by the pillar 
of which a very correct and well executed engraving 
is annexed, took place on the 21st of October 1805, off 
Cape Trafalgar, two days previous to which, the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain sailed from Cadiz. 
After an engagement, which, as is recorded by the in- 
scription on that splendid pillar, “is unparalleled in 
naval history:” victory had been just declared for 
the English, when the gallant hero of so many tri- 
umphs, was shot by a musket ball; and shortly after 
expired. His body was re-conveyed to England; 
where it reposes in Westminster, amid the dust of ‘the 
most distinguished of ancient chivalry and modern 
intelligences. ‘The corner stone of the pillar, in that 
most beautiful of streets, Sackville street, Dublin, was 
laid by the late Duke of Richmond, on the 14th of 
February 1808. It is a fluted Doric column; 121 feet 
three inches in height, resting upon a plain square 
pedestal, and surmounted by a colossal statue of Nelson, 
13 feet high; appropriately leaning upon a Man of 





War's capstan. The sum of £6856 was entirely 
raised by individual contribution, and expended upon 
this national memorial. 

The inscription on it is as follows: 

“ By the blessing of Almighty God, to commemorate 
the transcendent heroic achievements of the Right 
Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, Duke of Bronte in 
Sicily, Vice Admiral of the White Squadron of his 
Majesty’s Fleet, who fell gloriously in the battle off 
Cape Trafalgar, on the 21st day of Oct. 1805. When 
he obtained for his country a victory over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, unparalleled in Naval 
History.” 


et 
THE LARGEST TREE IN THE WORLD. 


Tus boabab or monkey-bread, (Adansonia digitata) 
is the most gigantic tree hitherto discovered. The 
trunk, though frequently eighty feet in circumference, 
rarely exceeds twelve or fifieen feet in height ; but on 
the summit of this huge pillar is placed a majestic 
head of innumerable branches fifty or sixty feet long, 
each resembling an enormous tree, densely clothed 
with beautiful green leaves. While the central 
branches are erect, the lewest series extend in a hori- 
zontal direction, often touching the ground at their 
extremity; so that the whole forms a spledid arch of 
foliage, more like the fragment of a forest than a single 
tree. The grateful shade of this superb canopy is @ 
favourite retrent of birds and monkeys; the natives 
resort to it for repose, and the weary traveller in a 
burning climate gladly flies to it for shelter. The 
leaves are quinate, smooth, resembling in general form 
those of the horse-chesnut. The flowers are white 
and very beautiful, eighteen inches in circumference. 
The fruit, which hangs in a pendant manner, is a 
woody gourd-like capsule with a downy surface, about 
nine inches in length and four in thickness, containing 
numerous cells, in which brown kidney-shaped seeds 
are embedded in a pulpy acid substance. The timber 
is soft and spongy, and we are not aware that it is 
used for any economical purpose. It is very easily 
perforated, so that, according to Bruce, the bees in 
Abyssinia construct their nests within it, and the 
honey thus obtained, being supposed to have acquired 
a superior flavour, is esteemed in preference to any 
other. A more remarkable excavation is however 
made by the natives; diseased portions of the trunk 
are hollowed out and converted into tombs for the 
reception of the bodies of such individuals as, by the 
laws or customs of the country, are denied the usual 
rites of interment. The bodies thus suspended within 
the cavity, and without any preparation or embalm- 
ment, dry into well preserved mummies. The juicy 
acid pulp is eaten by the natives, and is considered 
beneficial in fevers and other diseases on account of 
its cooling properties. The duration of the boabab is 
not the least extraordinary part of its history, and has 
given rise to much speculation. In it we unquestion- 
ably see the most ancient living specimens of vegeta- 
tion. ‘It is,” says the illustrious Humboldt, “ the old- 
est organic monument of our planet;” and Adanson 
calculates that trees now alive have weathered the 
storms of five thousand years—Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. No. XII—Nubia and Abyssinia. 


—f——— 


Talking of spouting reminds me of an abominable 
habit some parents have got of making Tommy or 
Billy get up and recite some favourite piece of decla- 
mation, such as “ The Pet Lamb,” “ Lochiel’s Warn- 
ing,” or “ Lochinvar.” You are obliged to listen to 
and praise the annoying little devils, while you are 
heartily wishing them and their rhetoric at the bottom 
of the Red Sea. 
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Original. 
REMINISCENCES OF A JURIS-CONSULT. 


In my former tales it has been my fortune to resist, 
for my client, the claims of others; in the present it 
was my duty to enforce a demand of our own. The 
former character, however, has always been a favour- 
ite with me, as it generally gives a scope to the inge- 


nuity of counsel, which the more mechanical duties of 


the latter do not afford. It is true, there are cases 
where a claim, apparently incontestible, is suddenly 
met on trial by legal difficulties or rebutting evidence ; 
where the skill, readiness, and self-possession of an ad- 
vocate are put to the severest test ; but, in general, the 
vast majority of cases meet but a very flimsy opposi- 
tion before a jury. In the following tale, the success 
that attended the case of the plaintiff depended more 


on a happy accident than on the eloquence or skill of 


the advocate, and adds another to the instances in 
which an evident interposition of Providence occurs, 
to punish iniquity by the very instrument of its com- 
mission. 

A promissory note of a certain Ebenezer Morris, in 
favour of Robert Stillman, fur eight hundred dollars, 
was put into my hands for collection by Stillman, the 
payee, who expressed much surprise that it had not 
been paid, Morris being perfectly solvent, and, indeed, 
a wealthy farmer ina neighboring county. At the re- 
quest of my client I wrote, informing Morris of the 
non-payment of the note, and urging, in the usual per- 
suasive style of the profession on such occasions, an 
immediate settlement. No answer being vouchsafed 
to my note, I directed process to issue from the county 
court having jurisdiction in the case, and in due time 
had the suit ready for trial. Upon a vile, sleety De- 
cember day, then, I enveloped my legal person in one 
of those most comfortable of all garments, “a Boston 
wrapper,” and with boots first thrust into India rubber 
galoches, and then further protected by carpet socks, 
deemed it no unwarrantable endangerment of the in- 
terests of the community to commit myself to the 
stage at the most unchristian hourof 2 A. M., (think 
of that ye radicals who declaim upon the uselessness 
and indolence of all but those ye term“ the productive 
classes,”) and this not in a balmy summer’s morning, 
when the ear of fancy seems to hear the breathings otf 
the sleeping creation, slumbering till the sun wakes it 
to love, to light, to perfume again; but in darkness, to 
which that of Egypt was twilight, in a driving whirl- 
wind of snow, hail, and rain commingled, and over a 
turnpike of newly laid rocks that tossed the strong car- 
riage to and fro like a cockboat in a tornado. Add to 
these disagreements the sad recollections of a feather- 
bed deserted, sweet sleep abruptly broken, and let my 
candid reader fairly appreciate the sacrifice induced by 
a sense of duty. 

After five or six hours of jolting, cold, and darkness, 
I arrived at the place of my destination, with scarce 
an idea uncongealed, save such as were anticipatory 
of fire and breakfast, both of which were secured at 
the earliest moment possible after my debarkation. 


At that time I had not undertaken any case but such , 


as were to be tried in my native city, and the modes of 
country practice were of course entirely new. 
country, court week, as it is popularly called, is to the 
whole county a season of importance for many of the 
purposes of provincial life ; bargains are made in the 
sort of rural exchange, into which the hotels of the 


county-town are metamorphosed, political intrigues be- | 


gun or forwarded, the news of the day communicated 
and canvassed, and, in short, the aggregated business, 
inturmation and gossip of three months, transacted, 


communicated, and exchanged with an ardour, which 
a citizen can scarcely conceive. 

On the spacious piazza that borders the hotel, 
from breakfast time till the ringing of the court-house 
bell, the observer of the lights and shadows of life 
might note many an interesting trait to add to the cat- 
alogue of former observations. Here might be seen 
some hard-featured grey-haired lord of acres, one horny- 
palm held horizontally before him to receive, at short 
intervals, the emphatic blow of the other hand, as he 
enforces the exposition of his case to a smooth-faced, 
white cravatted man of the law, who, with his hands 
clasped behind him, and his eyes fixed on the flooring 
of the piazza, moves along at the side of the aged liti- 
gant, shaking his head oracularly in doubt or in assent 
to the positions of his companion. In one corner is 
another “counsel learned in the law,” surrounded by 
an admiring group, to whom he dogmatizes at discre- 
tion—it may be on some point of law on which he 
deems himself qualified to dissert, or, perhaps, on some 
question of party politics, a topic almost always popu- 
lar in such assemblies. In another group may be dis- 
tinguished the plaintiff and defendant in some cause, 
strenuously arguing their case to a crowd which their 
angry vociferation has collected around them, until the 
“man of the law,” to whose care the interests of one 
of the disputants has been confided, breaks in upon 
the “ coram non judice” argument, with a sharp re- 
proof to his client for thus forestalling the trial. 

But I must no longer linger on the fruitful field of 
observation which a county-town, during “ court-week,” 
presents to the admirer of human character n its vari- 
ous phases, but hasten to the narrative. 

I will suppose, then, that the hardy and sunburnt 
jury has been empannelled, the German crier, from his 
wooden pulpit, has shouted “ silence,” and the judges 
have mended their judicial pens and extracted from 
their respective drawers a sheet or two of fools-cap. 
Having opened my green satchel (almost the only ex- 
terior characteristic of the profession in this country, 
where gowns and coifs are as unknown as wigs,) and 
untied the imposing red-tape-tied parcel containing the 
papers of the suit, “ Stillman vs. Morris. (It may be 
that in the parcel some papers were not absolutely ne- 
cessary to the case.) I opened the process for the plain- 
tiff: my statement was of course a short one, as the 
note contained all I had to say upon the subject; and the 
signature being proved, ended the plaintiff’s case for 
the present. When the defendant's counsel arose, I 








In the | 


had no idea of any possible defence on the merits of 
| the case, and prepared myself to combat some techni- 
j cal objections which I supposed would be sprung up- 
!on me; my astonishment, then, was unbounded, when 
j ‘my learned opponent” deliberately told the jury, that 
| he was prepared to show a payment of the note on a 
' particular day, at the Eddension-Inn, and that the plain- 
tiff, not having the note with him, promised to hand it 
to defendant at on the next court-week. Know- 
ing the irreproachable character of my client, and his 
correct and accurate mode of transacting business, I felt 
perfectly sure that some roguery was in preparation to 
| defeat a just claim. The counsel, after he had conclu- 

ded his opening, called, as a witness, a certain William 

Robson to prove the alleged payment. Obedient to 
; the call, appeared a broad-shouldered, bluff-faced fel- 
| low, wiih enormous whiskers, dressed in a peculiar 
| style, which, without exception, denotes the low buck, 

the exquisite of the canaille. When this man entered 
the witness box, a dreamy consciousness of having seen 
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him before, pressed itself on my mind with that perti- 
nacious recurrence, so teasing and unsatisfactory, which 
seems to hover over the name of the individual, and 
the very scene where he figured, until on the very 
point of full certainty the object melts away, and fades 
into utter indistinctness. 

“Well, Mr. Robson,” said my opponent, “tell us 
what you know of this note—and were you present 
when it was paid?” 

This leading question struck very painfully on the 
ear of a city bred lawyer, but as I found that such was 
the universal custom among the country practitioners, 
I let it pass unrebuked. 

“Why,” said the witness, taking up the note, and hand- 
ling it in that clumsy, outlandish way, which plainly 
indicated that written papers were not the objects of 
his familiar contemplation, “ why, I know this, that this 
here paper is old Eben Morris's note, and that I seen 
Morris pay it to Stillman, with my own eyes, last July, 
at Bill Freeman’s tavern.” 

“ What day was this payment made?” 

“ What day? it was after the fourth, I know.” Here 
the witness began very diligently to excite the organ 
of memory by scratching his head with exemplary as- 
siduity, and let out, unawares, in a contemplative mur- 
mur, the process by which he endeavoured to fix the 
exact date. “Hem! Forth, at Jemmy Dolaus’, devilish 
drunk in the evening—fifih! could not have been that. 
What did he tell me! sixth, maybe—no! Tenth— 
that’lldo!” Then aloud: “It was on the tenth, in the 
afternoon, now I remember, at Freeman’s, old Eben 
and Stillman were there, and were talking about wheat 
and crops; and, after a while, says Eben, says he, I’ve 
got a lot of money here—I guess [ might as well pay 
that note. Why, says Stillman, it a’nt due for a month 
yet, and besides I haven't it with me. Never mind, 


says Morris, just give it to me when we meet again. 
Well, then, Eben takes out his pocket-book, and counts 
down a five hundred and three one hundreds, and, says 
he, there’s your money. Well, says Stillman, if you 


choose to pay it before it’s due, I can’t help it; but, 
says he, I'll give you a receipt forit. Pooh, pooh! says 
Eben, I an’t afraid to trust you! Well,—and so after 
they had talked awhile about it, Stillman puts up the 
money and goes away in his gig.” 

Upon the cross examination, my client not being 
present to direct me, I endeavoured to ascertain with 
more minuteness, the various circumstances of the room 
where the transactions took place, the time of day, the 
kind of notes in which the payment was made, and 
the reasons of the witness for declaring the present, the 
note then paid. I also directed the attention of the 
jury to the circumstance that the note was for eight 
hundred dollars with interest, payable in six months, and 
that at the date of the pretended payment there was 
about twenty dollars of interest due. Robson declared 
the transaction to have taken place about 4 P.M., in 
the small back room looking into the yard, and that the 
payment was made in four notes: one of five hundred 
dollars of the Liberty bank at , and three, each of 
one hundred dollars, bank not recollected, and no more; 
and that he and a certain George Thomson were pre- 
sent and saw the whole of the occurrences. 

After the cross-examination had closed, a quiet, se- 
date quaker, one of the jury, arose and addressed the 
witness : “ William, dost thou say that Robert Stillman 
was at William Freeman’s house of entertainment on 
the tenth of seventh month last.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘seventh month,’ 
responded the witness; but he was in Bill Freeman’s 
little back room on the 10th of July last.” 

“ That is all, William,”’—and the juror sat down. 

The next witness called, was the George Thomson, 
alluded to by Robson, whose testimony was similar to 
that of his predecessor. Upon cross-examination he 
particularly recollected-the five hundred dollar note of 





the Liberty bank, and gave as his reason that he ad- 
mired the very handsome engraving of the note; but 
was certain that the transaction was in a side room, 
looking into the road in front, and not in the back room. 
This discrepancy probably arose from his having stept 
out for a moment, during Robs6n’s cross-examination to 
drink with a friend. The quiet quaker proposed again 
to this witness the question before asked the former, 
and received a similar, though more civil answer. 

The defence rested here ; and the jury and bench, 
as is customary, took advantage of this stage of the 
proceedings to stretch their limbs and inhale the fresh 
air for a few minutes, under the shady chesnuts in front 
of the court-house. During this recess, a respectable 
country gentleman came up to me, and requested to 
speak a word in private. After we had retired toa 
corner of the court-room, he introduced himself as Mr. 
Simpson, the cashier of the Liberty bank, and inform- 
ed me that no five hundred dollar bill had been issued 
by that bank on the 10th day of July, or for three months 
afterwards. Those who have been placed in my sit- 
uation can conceive the satisfaction with which I re- 
ceived so important an assurance. When the court 
and jury had resumed their seats, I offered Mr. Simp- 
son’s testimony, which was most eagerly listened to, 
and from the direct contradiction of a circumstance 
which both of the witnesses professed so clearly to re- 
member, was almost fatal to their credibility in any of 
the particulars to which they testified. All doubt, how- 
ever, was 300n entirely removed. The juror who had 
before questioned the witnesses, now rose up and ap- 
plied to the court to be examined as a witness. Hav- 
been affirmed, he began :—* I think I have some know- 
ledge that is important in this suit:—on the third of 
seventh month last I took my family to Baltimore ona 
visit to a relative, and found Robert Stillman and his 
household abiding there. Stillman did not leave Bal- 
timore until the twentieth of that month; and during 
that time I saw him thred times a day at meals; con- 
sequently, he could not have been at Freeman’s, which 
was nearly two hundred miles distant from Baltimore, 
on the tenth.” 

At this disclosure, the defendant and his witnesses 
sprang up, and were rushing from the court, when they 
were seized by the officers in attendance, and commit- 
ted, for want of bail, to take their trial. Robson and 
Thomson for perjury, and the defendant Morris, for 
subornation. The jury, without hesitation or charge 
from the bench, immediately rendered their verdict for 
the plaintiff, amid the applauses of the spectators whose 
demonstrations of satisfaction could scarcely be con- 
trolled by the authority of the court. The criminals 
were soon afterwards tried and convicted, and in the 
solitude of their prison had time to reflect on the truth 
of the proverb, “ Honesty is the best policy.” s. 

a I a 
THE SIGNAL GUN. 

Ir is very mournful any where, and at any time, to 
listen to sounds which attest the distress and agony of 
our fellow-creatures; it is so amidst the dying on the 
field of battle, or the deck of a ship, as I know from 
experience, for I have seen both; but far more terrific 
and appalling is the sound of a signal cannon, heard 
at sea in the pauses of a midnight tempest. I can 
have no conception of any thing to equal it for sol- 
emn and awful majesty. The first clod thrown upon 
the coffin of an aged man, who died with the pros- 
pect of a happy rising, sends a thrill of awe through 
the soul; and notes of a muffled drum mourning fora 
patriot warrior, and the tolling of a distant bell at mid- 
night, (for instance, a convent bell among the mountains 
of Spain and Italy,) have much sublimity in them; but 
they are nothing compared to the sound which travels 
from the deep-throated cannon, to announce the scath 
and peril of the mariner. 
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THE LOST GEM. 


SvLLEN and slow the sedgy stream 
In mournful murmurs flow’d; 

And high above with troubled beam 
The moon in glimpses glow’d. 

Deep masses of obscuring clouds 
Went hurrying through the sky, 

Like specires shudd'ring in their shrouds 
As the wailing wind pass’d by. 

The uncomplaining trees resign’d 
Their light leaves to the blast, 

That, shrinking from the searching wind, 
Went rustling as it past; 

As if in fading they gave forth 
The voice of their det ay, 

And thought upon the pleasant carth 
When all was green and gay— 

Ero summer on the lonely hills 
Had paus’d to look her last— 

Ere boughs were bare, and bounding rills 
Through flow’rless meadows past. 


Amid this scene a voice was heard, 
A young and silvery voice— 

’Twas made to speak that winning word 
That bids the heart rejoice. 

But now with plaintive flow it swell’d, 
Half smother'd in its sighs, 

While trembling tears of anguish well’d 
From blue and beaming eyes. 

And pale the glimmering moonlight glanc’d 
Upon a gentle form, 

That lately like the day-beam danc’d 
Bright, beautiful, and warm. 

It glow’d upon a lovely head 
In silent woe declin’d, 

Round which the tendril tresses spread, 
Like sunbeams on the Wind. 


But all is hushed—and all is past— 
The day is up once more, 

The night-wail of the dying blast 
Is lull’d along the shore. 

A bounding bark is on the main, 
It cleaves its foaming course; 

The crested billows crowd in vain, 
And chide till they are hoarse. 

And glad were all in that gay ship 
Save one—he sat apart, 

But did not let his quiv’ring lip 
Betray his beating heart. 

Her winning voice was in his ear, 
With its softly murmur’d sigh— 

And he saw the sweet and silent tear 
Of her blue and beaming eye. 

He carried to a foreign land 
This image as a gem— 

He met a gay and motley band, 
And lost it amid them! 

The rainbow tints which love had trac’d 
That lightsome lovely form— 

The contact of the world effac’d— 
They could fiot stay the storm; 

But flitted like the fairy beams, 
That when the May breath sighs, 

Seem as if summer in her dreams 
Lay smiling in the skies. 

Blank years of dull ambition past, 
On traffic’s tide they roll'd; 

The pride of place was round him cast, 
His coffers groan’d with gold; 

His halls were throng’d, his cup was brimm’d, 
The song around him flow’d, 

But his heart each passing moment dimm’d, 
Nor glow’d as once it glow’d. 





He turn’d the talisman of thought 
On every object near— 
Weigh’d every bauble—all were bought, 
He sighed to find, too dear. 
He turn’d the talisman again, 
To the past, (away from them,) 
It taught him to deplore, in vain, 
His early youth’s lost gem. 


SUMMER AND WINTER EVENINGS, 


BY SHARA. 


SUMMER EVENING. 


How bright, and yet how calm this eve! 
Above, below, all seems to me 
So lovely, tiat we might believe 
“Twas nature's jubilee— 
For earth and sky, this glorious even, 
Seem glowing with the hues of heaven. 


How beautiful that vivid sky, 
Lit by the parting sun's last rays! 
We gaze till it appears more nigh— 
And fancy, as we gaze, 
That deep blue sky a boundless sea, 


Covered wtth vessels gloriously. 


Yes! each dark cloud a barque appears, 
Each whiter one the fuaam— 

There one to distant countries steers, 
While these sail quick to’ards home ; 

And all look most intensely bright, 

Glowing in heaven’s own glorious light 


Turn now towards the earth, and even there 
All, all is beauty and repose— 
The perfume-breathing evening air 
Is wafted o’er the rose; 
While a thousand bright and glowing flowers 
Are cooled with dew in these evening hours. 


And hushed the skylark’s merry song, 
And silent all the humming bees: 
The soft west wind, that sighs among 

Those gently waving trees, 
Seems to lament each parting ray, 
Until the next return of day. 


WINTER EVENING. 


The bright and glowing summer’s past; 
*Tis winter, and in storm and rain 

The day was darkened—now at last 
The sun appears again— 

Just for a moment glads our sight, 

And seen midst clouds seems doubly bright. 


Again look upwards—once again 
Behold the wintry sun has set; 

None of these summer barques remain: 
A nobler image yet 

Strikes on the Christian gazer’s mind, 

And Jeaves all others far behind. 


The sun, whose way through that expanse 
Has been, since first his course began, 
Through storms and clouds, seems to our glance 
A fitting type of man— 
For thus the Christian’s narrow way 
With clouds is darkened day by day. 


Thus, as the sun in winter's gloom 
Sinks more than ever bright, 

The Christian's hopes his way illume, 
And gild his path with light: 

As the sun sets, the Christian dies— 

Both on a brighter, happier day to rise. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DIARY OF AN ENNUYEE.” 


“Tr is not without emotion that I attempt to tonch 
on the character of Juliet. Such beautiful things have 
already been said of her—only to be exceeded in beau- 

yby the subject that inspired them !—it is impossible 

tesay any thing better: brt it is possible to say some- 
thing more. Such in fact is the simplicity, the truth, 
and loveliness of Juliet’s character, that we are not at 
first aware of its complexity, its depth, and its variety. 
There is in it an intensity of passion, a singleness of 
purpose, an entireness, a completeness of effect, which 
we feel as a whole : and to attempt to analyze the im- 
pression thus conveyed at once to soul and sense, 
is as if while hanging over a half-blown rose, and rev- 
elling in its intoxicating perfume, we should pull it 
asunder, leaflet by leaflet, the better to display its bloom 
and fragrance. Yet how otherwise should we disclose 
the wonders of its formation, or do justice to the skill 
of the divine hand that hath thus fashioned it in its 
beauty ? 

“ Love, as a passion forms the groundwork of the 
drama. Now, admitting the axiom of Rochefoucauld, 
that there is but one love, though a thousand different 
copies, yet the true sentiment itself has as many differ- 
ent aspects as the human soul of which it forms a part. 
It is not only modified by the individual character and 
temperament: but it is under the influence of clime 
and circumstance. The love that is calm in one mo- 
ment, shall show itself vehement and tumultuous at 
another. The love that is wild and passionate in the 
south, is deep and contemplative in the north: as the 
Spanish or Roman girl perhaps poisons a rival, or stabs 
herself for the sake of a living lover, and the German 
or Russian girl pines into the grave for the love of the 
false, the absent, or the dead. Love is ardent or deep, 
bold or timid, jealous or confiding, impatient or humble, 
hopeful or desponding—and yet there are not many 
loves, but one love. 

“ All Shakspeare’s women, being essentially women, 
either love, or have loved, or are capable of loving; 
but Juliet is love itself. The passion is her state of 
being, and out of it she has no existence. It is the 
soul within her soul; the pulse within her heart; the 
life-blood along her veins, ‘bending with every atom 
of her frame.’ The love that is so chaste and dignified 
in Portia—so airy-delicate, and fearless in Miranda 
—so sweetly confiding in Perdita—so playfully fond 
in Rosalind—so constant in Imogen—so devoted in 
Desdemona—so fervent in Helen—so tender in Viola 
—is each and all of these in Juliet. All these remind 
us of her; but she reminds us of nothing but her own 
sweet self; or, if she does, it is of the Gismunda, or 
the Lisetta, or the Fiamminetta of Boccaccio, to whom 
she is allied, not in the character or circumstances, but 
in the truly Italian spirit, the glowing, national com- 
plexion of the portrait.* 


*« Lord Byron remarked of the Italian women, (and 
he could speak avec connaissance de fait,) that they are 
the only women in the world capable of impressions, 
at once very sudden and very durable; which, he 
adds, is to be found in no other nation. Mr. Moore 
observes afterwards, how completely an Italian woman, 
either from nature or her social position, is led to in- 
vert the usual course of frailty among ourselves, and 
weak in resisting the first impulses of passion, to re- 
serve the whole strength of her character for a display 
of constancy and devotedness afierwards. Both these 
traits of national character are exemplified in Juliet — 
Moore’s Life of Byron, vol. ii. p. 303, 339, 4to ed. 





“There was an Italian painter who said that the se- 
cret of all effects incolour consisted in white upon 
black and black upon white. How perfectly did Shak- 
speare understand this secret of effect! and how beau- 
tifully he has exemplified it in Juliet! 


‘So shews a snowy dove trooping with crows, * 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows shews!’ 


“Thus she and her lover are in contrast with all 
around them. They are all love, surrounded with all 
hate; all harmony, surrounded with all discord ; all 
pure nature, in the midst of polished and artificial life. 
Juliet, like Portia, is the foster-child of opulence and 
splendor: she dwells in a fairy city—she has been 
nurtured in a palace—she clasps her robe with jewels 
—she braids her hair with rainbow-tinted pearls: but 
in herself she has no more connexion with the trap- 
pings around her, than the lovely exotic transplanted 
from some Eden-like climate, has with the carved and 
gilded conservatory which has reared and sheltered its 
luxuriant beauty. 

“ But in this vivid impression of contrast, there is 
nothing abrupt or harsh. A tissue of beautiful poetry 
weaves together the principal figures and the subordi- 
nate personages. The consistent truth of the costume, 
and exquisite gradations of relief with which the most 
opposite hues are approximated, blend all into harmo- 
ny. Romeo and Juliet are not poetical beings placed 
ona prosaic back ground; nor are they like Thekla 
and Max in the Wallenstein, two angels of light amid 
the darkest and harshest, the most debased and revolt- 
ing aspects of humanity ; but every circumstance, and 
every personage, and every shade of character in each, 
tends to the development of the sentiment which is the 
subject of the drama. The poetry, too, the richest 
that can possibly be conceived, is interfused through 
all the characters; the splendid imagery lavished up- 
on all with the careless prodigality of genius, and all 
is lighted up into such a sunny brilliancy of effect, as 
though Shakspeare had really transported himself into 
Italy, and had drunk to intoxication of her genial atmo- 
sphere. How truly it has been said, ‘ although Romeo 
and Juliet are in love, they are not love-sick!’ What 
a false idea would any thing of the mere whining 
amoroso, give us of Romeo, such as he is really in 
Shakspeare—the noble, gallant, ardent, brave, and wit- 
ty! And Juliet—with even less truth could the phrase 
or idea apply to her! The picture in ‘Twelfth Night’ 
of the wan girl dying of love, ‘ who pined in thought, 
and with a green and yellow melancholy,’ would nev- 
er surely occur to us, when thinking on the enamour- 
ed and impassioned Juliet, in whose bosom love keeps 
a fiery vigil, kindling tenderness into enthusiasm, en- 
thusiasm into passion, passion into heroism! No, the 
whole sentiment of the play is of a far different cast. 
It is flushed with the genial spirit of the south ; it 
tastes of youth, and of the essence of youth ; of life, 
and of the very sap of life.* We have indeed the 
struggle of love against evil destinies and a thorny 
world ; the pain, the grief, the anguish, the terror, the 
despair: the aching adieu; the pang unutterable of 
parted affection; and rapture, truth, and tenderness 
trampled into an early grave ; but still an Elysian grace 
lingers round the whole, and the blue sky of Italy 
bends over all! 

*« Ta seve de la vie is an expression used somewhere 
by Madame de Stael.” 
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“In the delineation of that sentiment which forms 
the groundwork of the drama, nothing in fact can equal 
the power of the picture, but its inexpressible sweet- 
ness and its perfect grace ; the passion which has ta- 
ken possession of Juliet’s whole soul, has the force, 
the rapidity, the resistless violence of the torrent ; but 
she is herself as ‘moving delicate, as fair, as soft, as 
flexible as the willow that bends over it, whose light 
leaves tremble even with the motion of the current 
which hurries beneath them. But at the same time 
that the pervading sentiment is never lost sight of, and 
is one and the same throughout, the individual part of 
the character in all its variety is developed, and mark- 
ed with the nicest discrimination. For instance,—the 
simplicity of Julict is very different from the simplicity 
of Miranda: her innocence is not the innocence of a 
desert island. The energy she displays does not once 
remind us of the moral grandeur of Isabel, or the in- 
tellectual power of Portia ; it is founded in the strength 
of passion, not in the strength of character: it is acci- 
dental rather than inherent, rising with the tide of feel- 
ing or temper, and with it subsiding. Her romance is 
not the pastoral romance of Perdita, nor the fanciful 
romance of Viola; it is the romance of a tender heart 
and a poetical imagination. Her experience is not ig- 
norance ; she has heard that there is such a thing as 
falsehood, though she can scarcely conceive it. Her 
mother and her nurse have perhaps warned her against 
flattering vows and man’s inconstancy ; or she has even 


Turned the tale by Ariosto told, 
Of fair Olympia, loved, and left of old! 


Hence that bashful doubt, dispelled almost as soon as 
felt— 
Ah, gentle Romeo! 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully. 


That conscious shrinking from her own confession— 


Fain would [ dwell on form; fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke! 


The ingenuous simplicity of her avowal— 


Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo—but else, not for the world! 


And the tonching, timid delicacy, with which she 
throws herself for forbearance and pardon, upon the 
tenderness of him she loves, even for the love she 
bears him— 


Therefore pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 


In the alternative which she afterwards places be- 
fore her lover with such a charming mixture of con- 
scious delicacy and girlish simplicity, there is that jea- 
lousy of female honour which precept and education 
have infused into her mind, without one real doubt of 
his truth, or the slightest hesitation in her self-abandon- 
ment; for she does not even wait to hear his assevera- 
tins : 


But if thou mean’st not well, I do beseech thee 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief. 


Romeo. 
So thrive my soul 

JULIET 
A thousand times, good night! 


“ But all these flatterings between native impulses 
and maiden fears become gradually absorbed, swept 





away, lost and swallowed up in the depth and enthu- 
siasm of confiding love. 


My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to you 
The more J have—for both are infinite. 


“What a picture of the young heart, that sees no 
bound to its hopes, no end to its affections! For what 
was to hinder the thrilling tide of pleasure which had 
just gushed from her heart, from flowing on without 
stint or measure, but experience, which she was yet 
without?) What was to abate the transport of the first 
sweet sense of pleasure which her heart had just tast- 
ed, but indifference, to which she was yet a stranger? 

What was there to check the ardour of hope, of 
faith, of constancy, just rising in her breast, but disap- 
pointment, which she had never yet felt ?’* 

“ Lord Byron’s Haidee is a copy of Juliet in the ori- 
ental costume, but the development is epic, not dra- 
matic. 

“TI remember no dramatic character, conveying the 
same impression of singleness of purpose, and devo- 
tion of heart and soul, except the Thekla of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein : she is the German Juliet; far unequal, 
indeed, but conceived, nevertheless, in a kindred spirit. 
I know not if critics have ever compared them, or 
whether Schiller is supposed to have had the English, 
or rather the Italian Juliet in his fancy when he por- 
trayed Thekla; but there are some striking points of 
coincidence, while the national distinction in the cha- 
racter of the passions leaves to Thekla a strong cast of 
originality.t The Princess Thekla is, like Juliet, the 
heiress of of rank and opulence ; her first introduction 
to us, in her full dress and diamonds, does not impair 
the impression of her softness and simplicity. We do 
not think of them, nor do we sympathise with the com- 
plaint of her lover, 


The dazzle of the jewels which played round you, 
Hid thee beloved from me. 


“We almost feel the reply ot Thekla, before she ut- 
ters it, 
Then you saw me, 
Not with your heart, but with your eyes! 


“The timidity of Thekla in her first scene, her 
trembling silence in the commencement, and the few 
words she addresses to her mother, reminds us of the 
unobtrusive simplicity of Juliet’s first appearance ; but 
the impression is difficult: the one is the shrinking vi- 
olet, the other the expanded rose-bud. Thekla and 
Max Piccolomini are, like Romeo and Juliet, divided 
by the hatred of their fathers. The death of Max, and 
the resolute despair of Thekla, are also points of re- 
semblance ; and Thekla’s complete devotion, her frank 
yet dignified abandonment of all disguise, and her apo- 
logy for her own unreserve, are quite in Juliet’s style: 


I ought to be less open, ought to hide 

My heart more from thee-—so decorum dictates ; 
But where in this place would’st thou seek.for truth, 
If in my mouth thou didst not find it! 


“The same confidence, innocence, and fervour of af- 
fection, distinguish both heroines ; but the love of Ju- 


*«Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays.” 

+“ B. Constant describes her beautifally—— Sa voix 
si douce au travers le bruit des armes, sa forme deli- 
caie au milieu de ces hommes tout converts de fer, la 
purete de son ame opposee a leurs calculs avides, son 
calme celeste qui contraste avec lénrs agitations, rem- 
plissent le spectateur d’une emotion constante et mel- 
ancholique, telle que ne la fait ressentir nulle tragedie 
ordinaire.’ ” 
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liet is more vehement, the love of Thekla is more calm, 
and reposes more on itself; the love of Juliet gives us 
the idea of infinitude, and that of Thekla of eternity : 
the love of Juliet flows on with an increasing tide, like 
the river pouring to the ocean; and the love of Thekla 
stands unalterable, and enduring as the rock. In the 
heart of Thekla love shelters as in a home ; but in the 
heart of Juliet he reigns a crowned king; ‘he rides on 
its pants triumphant!’ As women, they would divide 
the loves and suffrages of mankind, but not as dramatic 
characters: the moment we come to look nearer, we 
acknowledge that it is indeed “ rashness and ignorance 
to compare Schiller with Shakspeare.”* Thekla is a 
fine conception in the German spirit, but Juliet is a 
lovely and palpable creation. The colouring in which 
Schiller has arrayed his 'Thekla is pale, sombre, vague, 
compared with the strong individual marking, the rich 
glow of life and reality, which distinguish Juliet. One 
contrast in particular bas always struck me; the two 
beautiful speeches in the first interview between Max 
and Thekla—that in which she described her father’s 


* « Coleridge—preface to Wallenstein.” 





astrological chamber, and that in which he replies with 
reflections on the influence of the stars, are said to 
‘form in themselves a fine poem.’ They do so: but 
never would Shakspeare have placed such extraneous 
deception and reflection in the mouth of his lovers.— 
Romeo and Juliet speak of themselves only ; they see 
only themselves in the universe, all things else are as 
an idle matter. Not a word they utter, though every 
word is poetry—not a sentiment or description, though 
dressed in the most luxuriant imagery, but has a direct 
relation to themselves, or the situation in which they 
are placed, and the feelings that engross them; and 
besides, it may be remarked of Thekla, and generally 
of all tragedy heroines in Jove, that however beautiful- 
ly and distinctly characterised, we see the passion only 
under one or two aspects at most, or in conflict with 
some one circumstance of contending duty or feeling. 
In Juliet alone we find it exhibited under every vari- 
ety of aspect, and every gradation of feeling it could 
possibiy assume in a delicate female heart; as we see 
the rose, when pagsed through the colours of the prism, 
catch and reflect every tint of the divided ray, and 
still it is the same sweet fose.”’ 





INVOCATION. 
WRITTEN IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ABBOTTSFORD. 


Sprrits! Intelligences! Passions! Dreams! 
Ghosts! Genii! Sprites! 

Muses, that haunt the Heliconian streams! 
Inspiring lights! 

Whose intellectual fires, in Scott combined, 

Supplied the sun of his omniscient mind! 


Ye who have o’er-informed and overwrought 
His teeming soul, 

Bidding it scatter galaxies of thought 
From pole to pole ; 

Enlightening others till itself grew dark,— 

A midnight heaven without one starry spark,— 


Spirits of Earth and Air—of Light or Gloom! 
Awake! arise! 

Restore the victim ye have made—relume 
His darkling eyes. 

Wizards! be all your magic skill unfurled, 

To charm to health the Charmer of the World! 


The scabbard, by its sword outworn, repair ; 
Give to his lips 

Their lore, than Chrysostom’s more rich and rare : 
Dispel the eclipse 

That intercepts his intellectual light, 

And saddens all mankind with tears and night. 


Not only for the Bard of highest worth, 
But best of men, 

Do I invoke ye, Powers of Heaven and Earth! 
Oh!-where and when 

Shall we again behold his counterpart— 

Such kindred excellence of head and heart? 


So good and great—benevulent as wise— 
On his high throne 

How meekly hath he borne his faculties! 
How finely shown 

A model to the irritable race, 

Of generous kindness, courtesy, and grace! 


If he must die, how great to perish thus 
In Glory’s blaze; 
A world, in requiem unanimous, 
Weeping his praise ; 
While Angels wait to catch his parting breath— 
Who would not give his life for such a death? 





TO MARY=-IN ITALY. 


And thus all things have comforting 
In that, that doth them comfort bring; 
Save I, alas! whom neither sun, 
Nor aught that God hath wrought and done, 
May comfort aught ; as though I were 
A thing not made for comfort here : 
For, being abseat from your sight, 
Which are my joy and whole delight, 
My eemfort and my pleasure too, 
How can I joy !—how should I do ? 
Earl of Surrey’s Poems. 


{ wait for thy coming 
In the sweet-scented eves, 
When the birds are humming 
In the gloom of the leaves; 
And the fountain danceth, 
Its path along, 
Like a creature that loveth 
To speak in song. 
The bird and the fountain 
Rejoice in their lot; 
But my spirit is sad, 
For I see thee not. 


I wait for thee, love : 
On the emerald deep 

The sun, like a warrior, 
Is sinking to sleep. 

I see the leaves shining 
Around the dove’s nest; 

Why doth she sit pining 
Alone in her rest? 

Her companion returneth 
From the cool orange-tree ; 

But thy feet return not— 
Return not, to me! 


I am weary of listening 
To the voice of the breeze, 
And the white-bird glistening 
Among the almond-trees ; 
It leapeth on the boughs, 
While its silver wings glow 
With the light through the leaves, 
As it darts to and fro. 
I turn away in tears 
From the fountain and tree ; 
I care not for bird or flower, 
If thou comest not to me. 
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PERRAN PATH; 


A CORNISH STORY. 


“ Place me among the rocks I love, 
Which sound to ocean's wildest roar.""—Byron. 


Henry Norton was but it does not signify 
what he was; suflice it he was poor and in love—had 
nothing, indeed, but the half pay of a service which 
he had not health to remain in; while Mary Franklin 
was rich, and her parents intended her fur a much 
higher rank in society than the life of a “half pay 
luff,” as they used contemptuously to call him. But 
women are obstinate in these cases; and, moreover, 
even if there had been no opposition, she would very 
likely have fallen in love with the young sailor; and, 
as her fortune would be her own when she was of 
age, the odds were very much in her favour. But 
the parents were aware of this also; so, from the time 
they dismissed Mr. Norton, they watched their daugh- 
ter with lynx-eyed vigilance, but not so carefully but 
that the lovers contrived to meet, though, it must be 
confessed, it was but seldom, and their interviews 
short. 

Sweet are such meetings, by moonlight, in a grove, 
or by a lake; but they met not there. Sweet are such 
meetings at balls, theatres, bazaars; but they met not 
there. But, as the gray dawn was breaking slowly 
and mistily over Perran cliff—as the spray was break- 
ing over the Mussel Rock clearly in the haze of the 
morning—as the lengthened wave was curling along 
the white and seemingly endless beach—they would 
meet on the dizzy height of the precipice, and repeat 
their vows of love. But as it was impossible for them 
to give each other notice when these meetings would 
be, it was Norton's business to be on the cliffs by day- 
break every morning. Sometimes, for days, Miss 
Franklin found it impossible to come, and Norton’s 
walks were often quite as solitary as a lover could 
wish. Now and then, indeed, he would meet a lonely 
miner, or occasionally a fisherman, who would eye 
him with suspicion or pass him unnoticed, according 
as they were or were not engaged, (as almost all Cor- 
nish peasants are) in assisting the landing of contra- 
band goods. 

One morning, however, he was sitting on the cliff, 
thinking, of course, of his beloved Mary, and fre- 
quently hoping his watch was wrong, for the time of 
meeting was past, when, as the sun would rise, in 
spite of his wishes, and it was perfectly certain that 
he would not be able to see her that morning, he saw, 
or fancied he beheld, on the next promontory, on the 
very edge of the cliff, the figure of a woman, standing 
and waving a handkerchief. With the speed of a 
lover, he rushed to the place, but there was nothing to 
be seen but spray and foam, and it was a spot where 
no woman could have dared to go; so he laughed at 
his absurd fancy, and the next morning he went again. 
But again there was the same figure, only rather more 
distinci; and again he ran to the spot, and again he 
found nothing but the white spray, hanging like a 
silver shower over the cliff, and the foam trembling 
on the edge. The next moment Mary came; and, 
telling her the story, they walked towards the place 
where he had seen the the “ grim white woman,” as 
they called her; but she was not visible, so they 
laughed and forgot her. 

“And is this to last forever, Mary?” said Norton. 
“ Are we ever to meet thus, and scarcely to say two 
words of welcome, before we have to say good bye, to 
meet again we know not when?” 





“Be patient, Henry—be patient; and if when I 
have a right to my fortune, my parents still refuse— 
why, I will give my consent without waiting any 
longer for theirs.” 

“Yes! and then the world will caH me a fortune- 
hunter.” 

“But what does that signify, I do not think so? 
Is not that suflicient, Henry? And if we do our duty, 
and wait with patience, and prove to our friends that 
our love is real and enduring, they may at last consent, 
and Heaven will—” 

“Curse, curse ye!” cried a voice beneath them; 
and a woman started from the rock, and sprang to 
their side. She was dressed in a white gown, a plain 
cottage bonnet, with white ribands. In one hand she 
held a white handkerchief, in the other a stout riding 
whip, such as is used by farmers’ drivers. Her hair 
was brushed straight down over her forehead, while 
her pale features looked much the paler for its raven 
blackness. “ Who are ye, and what are ye,” continued 
she, coming up to Norton, “ that, for this third time, 
have frightened him away? for I have called, and he 
did not come; I have sung, and he hath not heard; 
for you have scared him away with your false vows 
—you have driven him away the while I was sleep- 
ing, and he will not come again. But I'll away to 


your father, Mistress Mary ; Rosa Rosevargus is not to 
be baulked. Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 


So saying, she sprang away with the speed of a 
fawn; and though Norton rushed after her, she turned 
round the hill before he could overtake her, and on 
reaching the spot, he could see no trace or signs of 
her. Poor Miss Franklin, though she did not faint, 
was so frightened that on his return, Norton found her 
leaning against a rock, so dreadfully nervous as to be 
unable to walk without assistance. This, under ex- 
isting circumstances, was particularly agreeable. Upon 
going a little way, she found it impossible to go farther 
without resting, and it was getting late. This was 
still more agreeable. She had to pass some cottages, 
and the inhabitants were awake and stirring, and they 
stared, and wished her good morning;—they would 
have known her a mile off. This was perfectly de- 
lightful. She might, however, still get home unob- 
served through the shrubbery! but then she was so ill. 
However, she reached the gate, and Norton effected 
his retreat; and no one had met them, except the in- 
habitants of the village. She was entering the house, 
somewhat cheered by this circumstance, when she 
met her father at the door. 

“You are early, Mary,” said he. “It is too cold 
now for you to walk before breakfast; you will be ill, 
child.” 

“The child will never be well,” said a voice be- 
hind them, which made the old gentleinan start, “ that 
heeds not the mother’s bidding. Well, well! I called, 
and he came not; ye called me not, but I am here.” 

“What is your business, woman?” asked Mr. 
Franklin. “ Mary, what does this mean?” 

“I will answer,” said Rosa Rosevargus; “I will 
answer, for the truth is speaking, and the sin of the 
disobedient has kept him away. Three mornings have 
I called him, and he remained behind—for why, the 
daughter was with her lover, though the command 
was upon her that she should have heeded; and she 
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‘was away from the home where the father was sleep- 
_ ing, the mother at rest. And he did not come, for the 
false tongues of the disobedient kept him away. But 
Rosa Rosevargus is not to be baulked. Aha! I wish 
you well—aha!” ; 

And so saying, she ran off to the gate, to which 
one of the strong ponies of the country was tied; and 
jumping on his back, was out of sight in an instant. 
Mary would not live so near her lover and not see 
him, or let him suppose she had forgot him, for mere 
prudish etiquette ; but she could not utter a falschood, 
even for his sake; and the enraged father heard all 
the story, and her meetings with Norton were, of 
course, put a stop to. And many long and weary 
walks by the side of the cliff had poor Norton, guess- 
ing what had happened, yet having no certain infor- 
mation; and often did he see the “ grim white wo- 
man,” and often did he attempt in vain to overtake 
her. Her pony was always at hand, arfd she would 
spring on her rude saddle and gallop off, with her 
usual parting of “Aha! I wish you well—aha!”’ In 
answer to his inquiries, Norton could only hear that 
she was the “ Mazed woman,” who lived at Mr. Her- 
ring’s at the far end of the Cuthbert parish ; and it was 
too far for him to follow her. 

But it is time the reader should know who Rosa 
Rosevargus really was. Her father had been an 
opulent farmer, and had once on rent a large tract of 
land. But the times and the landlord both pressing 
him at the same time, he was obliged to give it up. 
He, however, took a smaller farm ; and while the times 
continued bad, it was determined his daughter Rosa, 
should as the Cornish express it “ go out in service.” 
But Mrs. Franklin, taking compassion on their dis- 
tresses, took her as her own maid; and would have 
kept her, but the maid had a susceptible heart, and so 
had the butler; and Mr. Rosevargus, was a monied 
man. He had formerly been an apprentice ; but now, 
as I said before, he was Mr. Rosevargus, and a monied 
man. Accordingly it was agreed that he should take 
a@ small farm ; and for some time fortune favoured them 
exceedingly ; for, speculating in mines, they became 
very rich. But their happiness was of short duration. 
A few years after their marriage the husband died, 
Jeaving behind him only one son. Robert, did not, 
however, inherit his father’s industry. ‘The wrestling 
ring, the hunt, and the alehouse, had more of his pre- 
sence than his pocket could stand; nay, so great was 
his passion for all these, that not only were his mo- 
ther’s persuasions of no avail, but even pretty Anne 
Roberts could not reform him. She even threatened 
to find another and a steadier sweetheart without 
effect ; so she tried another plan, and said, if he would 
live quietly, she would marry him directly. Now this 
said Anne Roberts was, his mother thought, exactly 
the person Robert should not marry, being fond of 
dress, and excessively extravagant. Accordingly, she 
expostulated and reasoned; but it was no use. So the 
day was fixed, and she was obliged to consent, though, 
as she said, no good would ever come of it. However, 
she was somewhat appeased by a white gown and 
bonnet Ann Roberts sent her, to be worn on the day 
of the wedding, as a joint gift from both of them; and 
so the day was fixed. T'wo nights, however, befure 
the wedding-day, two friends of the young farmer 
came to his house, and insisted on his accompanying 
them on a fishing excursion. This his mother insisted 
very strongly on his not doing; but his friends laughed 
at him, and he went, and never returned. The boat 
Was swamped in one of those sudden ground seas, 
which are so frequent on that coast, and which the 
Most expert seamen can scarcely ever foresee, and 
every one on board perished. From that time the 
senses of the unhappy mother forsook her; and though 
her father took her home, and she grew better in time, 
still she would frequently put on the white dress—her 





son’s last present—and mounting her pony, would ride 
off to that part of the coast where it was supposed the 
boat was lost. She used to fancy he was only still at 
sea, and would be too late for the wedding, and call 
him, and wave her handkerchief, and then ride home, 
and say he was coming. At times she was perfectly 
rational; but it was almost dangerous to interfere with 
her rides to the cliff. It was in one of these fits she 
first met Norton; and having sense enough to remem- 
ber Mary Franklin, and to know the reason she was 
there, she avenged herself for the interruption in the 
manner we have related. 

About two months after this, her madness took ano- 
therturn. She fancied that he was just upset, and that 
she would go and look for his body. The fishermen, 
to humour her, would say, they would take her out for 
a pound; but as they never trusted her with money, 
she would only answer them with her usual salutation, 
and ride on. One day, however, she met Mr. Franklin 
in one of the narrowest of all narrow lanes; and sud- 
denly seizing his horse by the bridle, she exclaimed— 

“ Have ye heard of my loss, Mr. Franklin? have ye 
heard of my loss? Willy—ye know Willy the fisher- 
man ?—Willy tells me my poor boy is drowned ; and 
Willy says he will take me out for a pound—for one 
pound, Mr. Franklin. Now your honour would not 
refuse the value of a pound to poor Rosa Rosevargus 
for this cause ?” 

Mr. Franklin did refuse, however. But Rosa was 
not satisfied with this refusal; she went twice after- 
wards to the house, and demanded her pound; till at 
last the squire lost his temper, and sent her rather 
rudely out of the house. A short time aftewards, in 
the same narrow lane, Mr. Franklin met her. His 
horse was awkward at opening the gate, and the rider, 
as usual lost his temper. 

“ Curse ye, curse ye,” cried Rosa. “ Ye have turn- 
ed from the mother’s prayer, and ye would not help 
her to find the son she took delight in. Now listen 
while she tells ye—ye shall call for your child, and 
she shall not answer; ye shall seek her, and ye shall 
not find. For ye would not help the childless and the 
widowed woman; and Rosa Rosevargus is not to be 
baffled. Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 

It was the very next morning that Norton was tak- 
ing his walk along the cliff, more from habit than any 
chance of seeing Miss Franklin. He sat down on the 
same place where he had first seen Rosa—probably 
blessing her in his heart for all the misery she had 
caused him. 
“ Mary!” said he aloud, “I shall see you no more. 
They tell me that you are going to London, and I am 
too poor to follow you; or, if I was not, I would not, 
for I could not bear to see you happy without me— 
But we are separated for ever, and I will leave this 
place 

“Curse ye, curse ye!” cried a well remembered 
voice, as Rosa started from behind the same rock as 
before. “I curse ye, for ye heard not the widow’s 
prayer, and her son is unburied on the waters.” 

“Woman!” cried Norton, springing on her, and 
seizing her by the arm, “ what did you ‘g 

“T will tell you, then,” interrupted Rosa; “I will 
tell ye what I did. I did the thing which makes me 
sleepless, and I will do the thing which will give me 
rest. Ye said ye were separated for ever; ye said ye 
would leave this place;—ye were a fool to think it. 
Did I not give the wound—will I not heal it ?—Rosa 
Rosevargus is not to be baulked.” 

“ What mean you, woman ?—what are you ” 

“ Mr. Norton,” said she, in so altered a tone that her 
hearer started —“ they say I am mad, because I forgot 
not my dear boy—my only son; because I come here 
to weep for him. You came here to interrupt me, I 
thought—to mock me, as others do—but I was de- 
ceived, and it has grieved me to think it; for I am not 
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mad, indeed I am not. I have done the mischief, and 
I will repair it. Have you no note, no message?— 
trust me with it, and it shall be delivered safely, 
quickly.” 

Norton was deceived, as many are deceived by a 
mad person’s temporary return to reason, and agreed 
to meet her in an hour, with a letter for Mary. But 
he more than half repented having done so, when, at 
the sight of the letter, the widow’s wildness returned. 

“Curse ye, curse ye! said she. “ Ye shall learn 
to hear the prayer of the childless and the widowed 
woman. Ye shall call, and none shall answer; ye 
shall seek but ye shall not find; ye shall run but it 
will be too late. Rosa Rosevargus is not to be baulk- 
ed. Aha! I wish you well—aha!” And, springing 
on her pony, she was out of sight as quick as ever. 

“ Fool that I was to trust her,” said the lover. “ She 
will give the letter to Mr. Franklin, and it will hasten 
Mary's departure, and she will be guarded more’ 
strictly than ever.” He was, however, mistaken. That 
night, as Mary was looking out of the window of her 
room, thinking of the comparatively happy time when 
she used to sit there and watch for the first light of 
the morning to steal out and meet her lover—she heard 
a low voice singing, to the tune of one of the ballads 
of the country, the following words :— 


“The wild waves are breaking still loud on the shore, 
But the call of the childless is answered no more. 
The lover is there by the dawn of the day, 

And the widow is mixing her tears with the spray. 
The mother is mourning for him that is not, 

But the maiden is sleeping—her love is forgot. 


“ But he'll be flying, he'll be flying 
Over land and over sea— 
He’ll be dying, he'll be dying, 
Like the child that’s lost to me. 


“TI stood upon the cliffs, maid, to sorrow for my child, 

And I curst ye, and I curst ye, for my grief had made 
me wild; 

But the sorrow of the lover, I have sense enough to 
feel, 

And the wound that I have given he hath sent me 
here to heal.” 


Mary thought she mast be deceived—that she was 
dreaming, or mad; but she listened again, and found 


she was not mistaken. At this moment the dogs 
began their nightly conversation with the moon, and 
she heard no more. The next night she heard the 
same words again ; but just as she was about to answer 
the signal, her father entered her room, and lectured 
her for an hour for sitting at the opened window; and 
when he left her the singer was gone. The next 
night, however, the same song was again repeated, 
with this additional verse :— 


“The burning tear is bursting from the childless mo- 
ther’s eye, 

And the lover's heart is thirsting with the hope that 
will not die. 

I shall meet him on the morrow, I shall meet him on 
the shore, 

Answer, false one, answer, shall I say you love no 
more? 

I shall meet him on the morrow, I shall meet him on 
the hill, 

Answer, maiden, answer, shall I say you love him 
still ?” 


Mary no longer doubted; but, opening her window 
she repeated the last line. Immediately the white 
woman was under her window, and delivering the 
note on a long forked pole, almost instantly disappear- 
ed. Eagerly did Mary read it; and there is but little 








doubt that it was punctually answered. In this man- 
ner they kept up for some time a constant correspond- 
ence; till at last it was agreed upon that Norton should 
pretend to leave Perran; and it was hoped by that 
means that Mary might have more liberty. The trick 
succeeded, and they accordingly effected a meeting in 
the following manner. 

Mr. Franklin, fancying that Norton was gone, and 
believing, from his daughter's increased spirits, that 
she had forgotten him, gave a grand pic-nic party on 
the beach. It was low water; and at that time of 
tide there is an excellent uninterrupted gallop along 
the beach, on hard sand, for two miles. On the right 
towards the farther end from the Path, there is a road, 
which leads across a desert of sand, which extends for 
miles, and across which it is difficult, without much 
custom, to find a way; for it is not a level plain, but 
innumerable, hills of sand. It was a common thing 
with Mary to gallop to the end of the beach; but on 
that day, no sooner did the cliffs hide her from the 
rest of the party, than turning her horse’s head towards 
the sand hills, and galloping up the road, she was with 
Norton in a second. The undisguised joy of the lovers 
brought tears into the eyes of Rosa Rosevargus. Dress- 
ed the same as ever, she looked like the genius of the 
place, as, sitting by her pony, she watched them in 
silence. They had been long together, when Mary 
said— 

“ Now, Henry, help me on my horse, and we will 
meet again often.” 

“We will, indeed,” answered he; “for we will 
never part again.” 

“ What do you mean Henry ?” 

“ Simply,” said the sailor, “this: I have a chaise 
and four at Cuthbert; the packet passes Padstow to- 
night; and I claim your promise, Mary, for you are 
now your own mistress.” 

Mary loved truly, devotedly; but there is something 
in leaving the home of their childhood, the friends that 
have loved them, the parents that gave them birth—to 
leave them, and offend them for ever perhaps—to live 
without their blessing—to die, perhaps, without their 
forgiveness—which requires all the courage that wo- 
men are possessed of. It is an undertaking which re- 
quires long consideration, and few dare run the risk. 
Mary found herself unequal to it, and all Norton’s 
prayers were useless. 

“ Til come,” cried Rosa, when she heard her deter- 
mination, “ to the false tongue of the deceiver, that 
can desert the wished and the lovely; ill come to the 
eyes of the maiden that can see their true love in 
trouble, and can look round for a richer to keep her 
company. But it shall not be so. Rosa Rosevargus 
is not to be baulked.” 

Mary was frightened, but not persuaded; but the 
last part of Rosa’s speech was not lost on the jealous 
lover. 

“And is it so, Mary?” said he. “Is there then 
another, richer and dearer, suitor for your hand? You 
are silent. I[tisso? Farewell, then, Mary; I do not 
blame you for leaving me; it is natural—it is right. 
But why deceive me ?—why write to me ?—or, if you 
did write, why not write the truth?” 

“TI did, I did, Henry—I did indeed; and rather than 
you should doubt me, I will—” 

“Oh! end the sentence, Mary—say you will fly 
with me.” 

She did not say yes, but she did not say no; and 
Norton placed her on her horse. 

“ But,” cried the frightened girl, “they will catch 
us—they will stop us; and how are you going?” 

“ Rosa lends me her pony.” 

“ And you know your way over these sands?) Oh! 
if you do not, it is useless to attempt it now. Let us 
wait another opportunity.” 

Norton was puzzled. This was the first time he 
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had ever been across the sands; and there were old 
mine shafts and pits, and but one road, scarcely to be 
recognized as such except by the most practised eye. 
He could not answer, and Mary was about to turn. 

“ Well, then,” cried Rosa, “ and what ails ye now? 
Away, ye can ride ; away ye can ride; and old Rolly 
(as she called her poney) wants neither whip, nor spur, 
nor guide. Away!—Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 

Norton jumped on the poney, and his companion’s, 
though a fleet horse, could scarcely keep up with old 
Rolly, who went off home, as if quite as mad as his 
mistress. As Norton arrived at the hill opposite the 
sand hills, he turned to see if he was pursued, but saw 
nothing except the form of Rosa, waving her handker- 
chief, on the high sand-hill opposite the small village 
of Ellengles. He answered her signal, and in a few 
hours was safe in the Bristol steamer. 

The consternation of the pic-nic party at the long 
absence of Miss Franklin was indescribable. The 
truth flashed across the mother immediately, and at 
first the father agreed with her. But when he consi- 
dered the impossibility of the lovers holding commu- 
nication with each other—that Norton, as was reported, 
was at sea—the dreadful thought that she had fallen 
into a shaft drove every other suspicion out of his 
head. For the whole night they were looking for her. 
Lanterns, torches, were in great requisition; horns, 
whistles, bells, shouts—every means of making her 
hear was resorted to, but she did not answer. The 
moon went down, and the last hour before daylight 
was completely dark. About this time Mr. Franklin 
was by himself, separated from the rest of the party. 
The light in his lantern was just expiring and he was 
trying to trim it, when it went out entirely; and, he 
could see nothing but the lamps of his companions, at 
a considerable distance, and that only now and then, 
as they ascended and descended the hillocks. He 
tried in vain to catch them; he called, but they could 
not hear. At last he gave it up; and fearing lest he 
should fall into a shaft, he surrendered the pursuit in 
despair. Even the cries of his companions became at 
length inaudible, and he almost fancied himself in 
another world of darkness and desolation. Suddenly, 
however, a light seemed to start up from his feet, and 
the form of the “ Mazed Woman” was before him. 

“Curse ye, curse ye!” cried she. “ Ye turned from 
the mother’s prayer—ye have refused to assist her to 
find and to bury the child she took delight in. Did I 
not tell ye? but ye did not hear; did I not advise thee? 
but ye were deaf? And now ye are calling on your 
child, but she answers not; ye seek, but ye cannot 





find ; ye run, but it is past the time. What do ye here? 
She is away with the loved and the true; for Rosa 
gave, and Rosa healed the wound. Ye listened not 
to the prayer of the widow—ye preferred your gold to 
the peace of the childless. Away, then, for she is not 
here—away, then, for she is not home. For Rosa 
Rosevargus is not to be baulked. Aha! I wish you 
well—aha!”” And holding her lantern close to the 
face of the astonished father, she repeated her last 
usual parting words—“ Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 

We will not say Mr. Franklin was frightened; he 
was startled—he was agitated; and his companions 
found him scarcely ten paces from the spot where 
Rosa had left him. The fact was now evident enough 
to all, and the next day’s post confirmed their sus- 
picions. 

It was some time before the baffled parents would 
forgive their daughter. At last, however, discovering 
that further resistance was not only useless but ridicu- 
lous, they consented to receive the delinquents. After 
their first visit, they were again invited to spend a 
longer time. The next time they were entreated to 
stay still longer; and at last, the old people found that 
they could not live without them, and gave them up 
a set of apartments to themselves, on condition they 
lived with them always. In the mean time poor 
Rosa, after the stimulus of avenging herself on Mr. 
Franklin for the imagined injury he had done her, 
by refusing her the pound for her son’s burial, got 
gradually worse; till at last it was positively necessary, 
for the peace of the neighbourhood that she should be 
confined. But Mrs. Norton would by no means con- 
sent to this before something had been tried to effect 
acure. Accordingly, at her own expense, an eminent 
physician was sent for; and by his advice it was set- 
tled that she should be deceived, if possible, by a mock 
funeral of her son. The plan succeeded. For one 
year she would constantly visit the spot where the old 
church had been for years lost in the sand, and where 
she believed her son to be buried; but after that she 
gradually recovered her senses. We need not say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton were grateful for the service she 
had done them ; for though she did not live above two 
years after the recovery of her reason, she spent them 
in the service of those she had been the means of mak- 
ing so happy. 

Reader, I know not how you are satisfied; but I 
shall be quite content if, for the space of ten minutes, 
you are half as much pleased as J was with the tale 
of the “ Mazed Woman,” when I heard it first in the 
small room of the little inn at Perran Path. 





HOME. 


On! if there be on earth a spot 

Where life’s tempestuous waves rage not, 
Or if there be a charm—a joy— 
Without satiety, or alloy— 

Or if there be a feeling fraught 

With ev’ry fond and pleasing thought, 
Or if there be a hope that lives 

On the pure happiness it gives, 

That envy touches not—where strife 
Ne’er mingles with the cup of life ; 

Or if there be a word of bliss, 

Of peace, of love—of happiness— 

Or if there be a refuge fair, 

A safe retreat for toil and care, 

Where the heart may a dwelling find, 
A store of many joys combin’d, 

Where ev'ry feeling—ev’ry tone— 
Best harmonizes with its own, 

Whence its vain wishes ne’er can rove, 
Oh! it is Home!—a home of love! 





A WISH, 


BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Wuere the wondrous and glorious cloud-tracts be, 
In their burning and transparent glory, 

Would I walk in mists of light with thee, 
Leaving this old world, bleak and hoary. 


Yet from this dimmest of dim spheres, 
Would I bear some few most precious things, 
Beloved ’midst childhood’s smiles and tears, 
Though tainted now by life's dark springs. 


A colour from the empurpled flower; 
A music from the whispering shell ; 

A sparkle from the rainbowed shower 
A perfume from the blossomed dell. 


And art thou so beloved, oh earth? 
Can links of life’s long chain be dear? 
Then I'll not leave thee, place of birth, 
Even for the loveliest stranger sphere! 
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HAZLITT’S DEATH-BED. 


Tue late William Hazlitt was hailed at the com- 





Martin. “William Hazlitt.” 
Hazlitt. Now, fold the letter. 


mencement of his term of authorship as a star. Vast Martin folded it. 


things were predicted of him: and he, looking at the 


Hazlitt. Write: “To Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Edin- 


flattering picture, presaged a happy voyage through | burgh.” 


life; but how soon was the scene changed! His de- 


Martin superscribed the letter. 


termined bent of thought having been ascertained to| Hazlitt. Now I am satisfied. ; 
be on the _ side, he was soon marked down as| Martin. Shall I not put in a word, Hazlitt, explain- 
t 


@ fit objec 
more conspicuous. I use the term legal calumny with 
the intention of distinguishing that sort of wrong from 
WMegal calumny or libel. To say he was an infidel, 
that his associates were the same, to assail the inte- 
gtity of his opinions and the motives from which he 
supported them, were the lightest missiles hurled at 
him by his enemies. Would he had lived to see his 
principles triumphant! 

The harassing nature of his occupation, the periodi- 
cal supply of a certain quantum of copy, at length 
produced its effect. Those alone who are doomed to 
the same drudgery can appreciate my simile when I 
liken the press to “ the horse-leech, which cries Give! 
Give!” and this eternal cry, together with the applica- 
tion of stimuli to enable him to supply the demand, 
brought on that depravation of the stomach which is 
the usual effect of such a course of life. 

Reluctantly, nay, tremblingly, do I lift the veil 
which now hangs over the death-bed of poor Hazlitt. 
Imagine this highly gifted man ‘stretched on a couch 
in the back room of a second floor, his only child, and 
Martin, his faithful companion and friend, watching 
over him. Others were not deficient in their atten- 
tions, and in providing the means of existence for him; 
for know, reader, that the death-bed of this author 
was not distinguished by the circumstance of his pos- 
sessing wherewith to support life when exertion was 
not in his power. It seems that some sudden turn of 
memory caused a pang in the dying man’s bosom, and 
calling to one, whom I shall conceal under the name 
of Basilius,* he gently said, « Basilius, stoop down and 
let me talk to you.” 

Basilius, crouching by the bedside. What can I do 
for you, my dear Hazlitt?” 

Hazlitt. Rid me of a pang. 

Basilius. Willingly, dear friend. 

Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 

Basilius. Forty pounds? Dear Hazlitt, what can 
you want with forty pounds? 

Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 

Basilius. Do not talk so, my dear Hazlitt. You 
cannot want forty pounds. ‘ 

Hazlitt. I know—TI know, Basilius, what I ask. 
Lend it me—lend it me—I want it. "Twill ease my 
mind—I want it. Lend it me: and think, Basilius, 
think what the world will say when it is known that 
you lent a dying man forty pounds without a hope of 
being repaid. 

The argument of Hazlitt did not prevail. Very 
shortly after he said to Martin (whose attendance was 
constant,) “ Martin, come here.” 

Martin approached 

Hazlitt. Martin, I want you to write a letter for 
me (starting up with encrgy.) Swear you'll do it! 

Martin went through the ceremony of an oath. 

Hazlitt. Now write, “ Dear sir.” 

Martin. “ Dear sir.” 

Hazlitt. “Tam at the last gasp.” 

Martin. “1am at the last gasp.” 

Hazlitt. “ Pray send me a hundred pounds.’ 

Martin. “ Pray send me a hundred pounds.” 

Hazlitt. “ Yours truly—” 

Martin. “ Yours truly—” 

Hazlitt. “William Hazlitt.” 





r legal calumny—the fitter because the | ing who wrote it? 


Hazlitt, starting up. Swear, Martin, you won't do 
80 ; swear you'll send it as it is! 

Martin sent the letter: Hazlitt died very soon after; 
and on the day subsequent to his death, a letter from 
Jeffrey arrived with an enclosure of fifty pounds.* 





* Hone called on the previous day: he met a phy- 
sician who had attended Hazlitt at the door, about to 
depart. “How is your patient, sir?” inquired Hone. 
“Tis all over,” replied the medical man. “ Clinically 
speaking, he ought to have died two days ago: he 
seemed to live, during the last eight-and-forty hours, 
purely in obedience to his own will.” A third person, 
who had just come up, here observed, “ He was wait- 
ing, perhaps, until return of post, for Jeffrey's reply. 
What he could have wanted with that forty pounds, is 
a perfect mystery.” 

A few months before, Hone had met Hazlitt in the 
street, and kindly inquired as to his health and cir- 
cumstances. Both were bad. “ You are aware,” said 
Hazlitt, “of some of my difficulties (those dreadful 
bills—those back accounts)—but no human being 
knows ALL. I have carried a voleano in my bosom, 
up and down Paternoster-Row, for a good two hours 
and a half. Even now I struggle—struggle mortally 
to quench—to quell it—but I can’t. Its pent-up throes 
and agonies, I fear, will break out Can you lend 
me A SHILLING?—J have been WITHOUT FOOD THESE 
TWo Days!” 

To state what Hone felt and did, on hearing this, 
would be needless. 





IMITATION OF NATURE, 


Wuen Smeaton rebuilt the Eddystone light-house, 
he spent much time in considering the best methods of 
grafting his work securely on the solid rock, and giving 
it the form best suited to secure stability: and one of 
the most interesting parts of his interesting account, is 
that in which he narrates how he was led to choose 
the shape which he adopted, by considering the means 
employed by nature to produce stability in her works. 
The building is modelled on the trunk of an oak, 
which spreads out in a sweeping curve near the roots, 
so as to give breadth and strength to its base, and 
again swells out as it approaches to the bushy head, 
to give room for the strong insertion of the principal 
boughs. The latter is represented by a curved cornice, 
the effect of which is to throw off the heavy seas, 
which, being suddenly cheeked, fly up, it is said, from 
50 to 100 feet above the very top of the building, and 
thus to prevent their striking the lantern, even when 
they seem entirely to enclose it. The efficacy of this 
construction is such, that after a storm and spring-tide, 
of unequalled violence, in 1762, in which the greatest 
fears were entertained at Plymouth for the safety of 
the light-house, the only article requisite to repair it 
was a pot of putty, to replace some that had been 
washed from the lantern—Gallery of Portraits, with 
Memoirs. 





—_—— p——- 
Religiously keep all promises and covenants, though 


made to thy disadvantage; and though afterwards thou 
perceived thou mightest have done better. And let 
not any preceding act of thine be altered by any after 


*To the gentleman thus designated, poor Hazlitt} accident; let nothing make thee break thy promise, 





was already under deep obligations. 





unless it be unlawful or impossible 


NEW-ENGLAND WARS. 





,NEW-ENGLAND WARS. 


KING PHILIP. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 


Pernars no portion of the inhabited part of our ex- 
tensive ‘country, is so little known as Plymouth county, 
in Massachusetts; there is, indeed, but little to invite 
the cupidity of the avaricious, or turn the votaries of 
pleasure to this isolated tract. But the historian, the 
poet, and the antiquarian, it invites to a feast beyond 
the ability of any other equal extent of our Union, to 
furnish. Yet, how few have thought their labour 
would be repaid by searches in this field of real ad- 
ventures. 

The place consecrated by the arrival of our fore- 
fathers, and in which their descendants yet bear their 
names, and retain much of the simplicity of their man- 
ners, must be interesting to all. 

This, too, with its vicinity, is the scene of many 
wars which were carried on with the aborigines of the 
country; and there is scarcely a field that does not 
bear some mark of its former owners’ occupation. How 
frequently have I followed the plough, to collect the 
heads of arrows, and pieces of pottery, which once be- 
longed to the real “ lords of the soil,’—they have been 
swept away with the besom of civilization, it is true, 
but every field, and almost every rock, is eloquent in 
praise of their ingenuity, perseverance and courage. 
I remember, as a number of labourers were employed 
in a field near Plymouth, raising, by means of levers, a 
large rock, they discovered beneath the ponderous ob- 
ject of their exertions, a complete cabinet of Indian 
implements of war and domestic use—flat stone spades, 
curiously wrought for digging; stone hatchets; large 
pots, made of a peculiar argillaceous earth, and filled 
up with spear heads; bows of different sizes, now 
nearly decayed, and large bundles of arrows, rendered 
useless by time and the humidity of their place of de- 
posit. In the progress of their labours, several of these 
cabinets were discoveréd, one or two of which I yet 
retain in my possession. 

As I was exhibiting these specimens of Indian skill, 
in the evening, to several visiters, the conversation 
naturally turned towards the beings who had once 
rendered themselves so formidable by the use of these 
weapons; and the usual number of anecdotes of In- 
dian warfare were related. “There is one story,” 
said an old man, who had, m deference to his betters, 
as he said, previously held his peace, “ which, I re- 
member, was current in my boyish days, and which has 
a distinct and immediate relation to neighbour * * * 
whose cider we are now drinking.”—“ Fill this pitcher 
again,” said my father, to a boy in attendance. My 
mother despatched a girl to hear the prayers of two 
small children, and having counted off the stitches for 
a pair of substantial stockings, set herself to an even- 
ing’s work. Having drunk a quart of cider at a single 
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species of argument for which they were so famous, 
and that they drew from the sacred writ, which they 
conceived authorised the dispossession of the Indians 
from their land, by the professors of gospel truth, as 
much as it did the followers of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, in their successful encroachmewts upon the idola- 
trous Canaanites. Not being able, I say, to quote chap- 
ter and verse of the great commission to their dingy 
neighbours—who might have even doubted the appli- 
cation of Jewish invasion to their own particular case, 
on account of some trifling discrepancy in time and 
place, our venerable furefathers thought themselves 
authorised to use other means of convincing their 
squalid brethren of the forest, which means, too, they 
thought, were equally authorised by the canons of their 
faith. 

“In such a situation of affairs, with much cause for 
mutual recrimination, it is not strange that things went 
from bad to worse. The increase of the white popu- 
lation, who always clung to the seaboard, necessarily 
excluded the natives from a free exercise of their 
rights of fishing—a privilege the more necessary to 
them, as the forest afforded but little game—many of 
the large streams near the bays were dammed up for 
mill sites, thus excluding the regular ascent of the mi- 
grating fish, shad and herring—the salmon did not 
frequent theirstreams. Rum had also been introduced 
among the savages with its accustomed effects. Some 
of their best warriors, from an habitual use of this 
deleterious liquor, had become listless and stupid, when 
not under its influence; and when intoxicated, which 
a single glass would effect, they were ripe for every 
species of madness, and as ready to turn their weapons 
against a friend as an enemy—this last was a fruitful 
cause for disputes among the red and white men of 
Plymouth colony. The necessity for punishing these 
outrages appeared obvious to the whites, and summary 
vengeance was again taken by the Indians. In this 
state of things the natives became wholly alienated 
from the whites, and seemed only to seek opportunities 
to avenge themselves of the injuries which they be- 
lieved themselves suffering by the encroachments of 
the colonists. The latter found it necessary to guard 
against their bloody neighbours, by the best means in 
their power; and, accordingly, those who lived at a 
distance from the chief settlements associated them- 
selves, built a single house, large enough for their 
several families, and barricading it with a high pali- 
sade fence, were generally able to resist the attacks of 
their enemies—although their fields of corn and even 
their cattle were exposed, and often fatally, to the 
miserable vengeance of their fues—nor was this all— 
whoever was beyond the limits of the garrison, as they 


draught, and followed it with his usual apologetic j called their fortified house, was hourly exposed to the 
epilogue, “ I was amazingly dry,” the historian of the | most imminent danger from the Indians, who have 


evening narrated the following simple tale, which has 
little to recommend it, but its truth. 

“Not long after the settlement of this part of the 
state, by our forefathers, the white inhabitants became 
embroiled in several quarrels with the Indians, who 
charged the Christians with encroachments upon their 
territories. As these charges were not made in any 
regular or legal form, nor indeed in the hearing of any 
of the superiors of the English, but only emitted in 
occasional growls, or given vent to by some inebriated 
son of the forest, the colonists could not, of course, 
employ, with those dissatisfied savages, any of that 
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been known to lay a whole day, concealed in a thicket, 
for the sake of scalping a child who might pass that 
way in search of the cattle. So that scarcely a week 
passed without some family being called to bewail a 
father, son, or daughter, butchered by the cold ven- 
geance of their insidious enemy. 

“In a house, garrisoned as I have already described, 
about three miles north-west of what is now Plymouth, 
and about half a mile from the shores of the bay, dwelt 
several families, descended from the early Pilgrims. 
The names of all but one are yet borne by their nu- 
merous descendants, who now either till in quiet the 
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fair and somewhat fertile fields which were then un- | they neglected the duties of the day, in the absence of 
divided parts of an interminable forest, or extend their | their friends, or forgot the eye that was on them when 
course of fish flakes along a shore, which, at that time, | those of their parents were withdrawn. 

was claimed by people who could show neither charter “ This consciousness of the presence of God is, to the 
nor deed fur their wide possessions. | good not merely a hindrance from the commission of 

“The Brewster family consisied of the father, Mi- | sins, but, it is also an dbundant cause of confidence in 
cajah, the mother, and five or six young children. | danger. Hence, our two friends found means to pass 
The Cooks’ were the father, mother, three daughters, | the time of their family’s occasional absence in inno- 
and a son, David. Mr Joscelyne’s family consisted of | cence and peace. Meanwhile, affection, encouraged 
himself and one daughter, named Mahala. | by these golden opportunities, ripened; and calculations 
“ The produce of their fields, meadows, and cattle, | were apparently made on a final union, alihough not 

afforded a comfortable support to the garrisoned tribe, | a word was said upon this consummation. 

particularly when added to the plentiful supply of “On a Sunday, the first in August, the members of 
scale and shell-fish, which they might every day take | Plymouth church assembled for the sacred purpose of 
from the neighbouring stream, or gather from the shores | breaking the sacramental bread. This season, which 
of Plymouth bay. ‘The cultivation of the Jands, the | with them occurred but twice a year, was regarded as 
nourishment of the cattle, and other out of door duties, |a time of unusual solemnity. Weeks were spent in 
were at the time to which we allude, attended with | preparation for this solemn festival, by occasional pro- 
no inconsiderable degree of danger, owing to the sys- | iracted fasting and prayer, and above all, by a settle- 
tem of vengeance which the Indians had adopted. ‘To | ment of all disputes and diflerences which might have 
fussors ‘of the Old Colony. So 
children on some eminence to watch the approach of | solemnly was this commemoration regarded, that some- 
the savages, and to give notice so timely, that all | thing of superstition might be detected among the less 
might be enabled to retreat to the garrison. informed ; and even to this day, I believe there may 
« Living within the same enclosure, educated by the | be found among the descendants of the pilgrims, some 





avoid this danger, it was usual to place one or two | crept in among the pr 


same person, and perhaps from the same books—suhject | who, for want of particular instruction, regard the ele- 
to the same fears and the same hopes, and feeling a | ments of this festival in a light not far removed from 
community of interest, it is not strange that David and | transubstantiation. Hence, resulted that careful exa- 
Mahala should experience likewise a reciprocity of | mination of heart, and that apparently effectual repent- 
affection. I stop not to describe the course of their | ance, which denoted and characterised this seldom re- 
love from its origin—that it was pure and lasting is | peated sacrament. On sncha Sunday the heads of the 
certain, and no doubt their affection was brightened | family of our garrison were of course at Plymouth. 
by a knowledge that every day, each was compelled | David and Mahala were left in the charge of two or 
to make some sacrilice to the other. three children and the cattle. 

“The manly furm of David was often seen beyond “The venerable clergyman had finished a truly 
the clump of trees in the vicinity of the house, recon- | christian discourse from, the text, ‘He that eateth and 
noitering the ground, while the object of his affection | drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to 
was following her duties among the corn, beyond the | his own soul,’ and entered upon the more solemn duties 
pale of the garrison. She too, her household affairs | of the morning. While the communicants were in- 
attended to, would often place herself upon some emi- | dulging in that solemn silence which occurs between 
nence to watch the approach of Indians, while her | the distribution of the two elements, a pause in which 
lover was engaged in the business of the field. | silence almost hisses on the ear, the door of the building 

“ David and Mahala were peculiarly useful to their | was suddenly thrown open, and a young man burst in 
families, in the character of instructers of children—a | upon the congregation, breathless, and exhausted with 
task which they fulfilled with assiduity and success, | running. He was only able to articulate ‘ The Indians,’ 
and thus secured to themselves not only the thanks of | and sunk inanimate upon a seat. This appalling sound 
the heads of families, but likewise the unchanging | lost none of its terrors, from the uncertainty in which 
gratitude of their little pupils. For to a New England | the people were, whether their enemy was distant or 
parent, there is scarcely a more powerful desire than | near at hand, and the strictness even of a puritan prin- 
his wish to educate his offspring; and with the chil-| ciple yielded to the circumstances so far as to close 
dren, perhaps no principle is more fixed than those the services with a short prayer, in which the peti- 
of gratitude and respect for their teachers. | tioner did not neglect to solicit a freedom from such 

“ About the time of which we treat, the Indians, in | dangers as they were then threatened with; he closed 
the vicinity of Plymouth, had received some severe | an impassioned appeal to the God of hosts that, ‘He 
check, and had, apparently, returned towards the Nar- would watch round their little Israel, and in his own 
ragansett tribes, being about fifty miles south west of due time, when he had chastened their impieties, and 
Plymouth, a few only of these men were seen, and no | driven the heathen befure them, like the smoke of a 
danger was apprehended of any attack; the inhabitants | flame, he would no longer hide his face from them, 
of our garrison and those of its vicinity, ventured to | but give them to sit under their own vine and fig-tree, 
visit Plymouth, of a Sunday morning, to attend public | having none to molest or make them afraid.’ The 
preaching, a privilege which had been for some time | congregation being dismissed, was not long in ascer- 
denied them, and no new cause of alarm appeared to | taining that a party of Indians, supposed to belong to 
exist. The good people of Tinicum settlement (now | their old enemy Philip, a warlike chief, had made an 
Kingston) attended preaching every Sunday, and left | attack upon the defenceless garrison of Tinicum, and 
their garrison in the care of one or two children. This had exercised the extent of their savage cruelty upon 
was a privilege, indeed, to those who sighed after | the unsuspecting inmates; the messenger had fled at 
spiritual food, and they acknowledged it with becom- | the commencement of the attack, and believed that, 
ing gratitude to that Being, who strewed these grapes | like an older messenger—he only escaped alone to tell 
in their way through the wilderness of life. the deed. 

“In the ‘enjoyment of this confidence, it was more | “Habituated to alarms, the colonists were in a 
customary to leave the garrison in care of two or three | moment resolved upon the mode of operation. The 
of the older inhabitants, who could attend to the small | females and children were left at the Plymouth settle- 
children and keep an eye upon the cattle, who were | ment, while the men armed themselyes at the public 
by no means scrupulous of gathering a few corn tops | armoury, mounted the few horses they had, and pro- 
in the field, of a Sabbath; and, if David and Mahala ceeded with all haste to the rescue (if possible) of the 
were not averse to this change, no one could say that children and property. 
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«When the company had arrived at the settlement, 
they found that it had experienced the full extent of 
the vengeance of their enemies, ‘ whose tender mercies 
are cruel.’ Every garrisoned house was burned, the 
corn nearly destroyed, and * worst of all, and most to 
be deplored,’ of the several young children left in 
the care of David and Mahala, not one was found 
alive, nor could any trace of their guardians be disco- 
vered. Two or three small children were at length 
found beyond the garrison limits, lifeless and scalped. 
The work of vengeance had been complete. 

« All, in the emphatic language of scripture, ‘ lifted 
up their voices and wept'—all, but the father of Ma- 
hala. Joscelyne was a man of firmness of purpose, 
and feeling; bowing to the dispensation of Providence, 
he had felt a species of hallowed pride, in saying, as 
he followed to an early grave the last of five sons :— 
Can | bring him back again? I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me’—and when his wife, ‘a 
goodly person and a chosen vessel,’ 
eall her, closed her earthly testimony in giving birth 
to Mahala, the smitten husband bowed and kissed the 
rod! But, in Mahala, whom, in the energetic language 
of the time, he was wont to call the posthumous bless- 
ing—the fallen mantle of his ascended Rachel—he 
had wrapped up the unsounding but intrinsic sum of 
all earthly affection. 
son she had a species of sanctified glory. ‘Think you 
it a small, thing; said the pilgrim, as he one day re- 
plied to the soothing voice of friendship; ‘Is it a small 
thing to have nurtured angels fur heaven?’ To the 
memory of Rachael, 
quent tribute of a sigh, religion pointed his feelings to 
her higher and glorious habitation, ‘where thieves 
break not through and steal.’ 





as he was wont to | 


| 


In the memory of his departed | 


| 
| 


though humanity paid the fre- | 


“ But all earthly love, all thoughts of felicity, all | 


dreams of the quiet of age, were centred in his only 
living daughter. In her infancy he had been 
nurse; in adolescence her teacher; and now when she 
had approached the years of womanhood, he was her 
friend. All his cares, all his anxieties, all his watch- 
ing, were more than repaid by the devotion of her 
love, attention, and time, to his coming age. Every 

gray hair upon his sainted head, and watchings, fast- 
ing, and grief, bring them early and thick, was a new 
call for tenderness, love, and obedience from his 
daughter. If in infancy he had stood the firm and 
Vigorous trunk, round which she had twined in lively 
and lovely dependence, years had given her a thicker 
guardian foliage to shield and defend him against 
those storms to which he was now becoming more and 
more sensible. She had arisen from the sportive de- 
pendant upon his exertions, to the able and welcome 
confidant of his gravest counsels. While she knew, 
and others acknowledged, that long experience and a 
strong and well cultivated mind, gave him a just as- 
cendancy in all public deliberations, he himself felt, 
that the excellence of her understanding, the saint-like 
disposition which she inherited from her mother, now 


chastened by religion, and a strength of intellect called | 


forth by perfect confidence, gave her a just right to a 
portion of the praise which he so liberally shared. 


her | 








“ I stop not to inquire into the cause for that species | 
of affection which exists betwixt father and daughter; 


and of all earthly love, this is 
A mother 


its reality is obvious, 
perhaps the purest and most delightful. 


loves with a stronger, but a father with a more discri- | 


minating passion. 

“Towards a mother, the child looks with gratitude 
for a thousand benefits, and affection for maternal feel- 
ings. But he soon learns that acquaintance with life 
will at last make him her equal in knowledge and 
experience. To the father, the daughter ever looks 
with dependence and awe. 
which hss nurtured her infancy, she feels, while she 


jects of her affections; 


experience that commands her service, and the sacri- 
fice of his former enjoyment, asks her gratitude and 
love. A man, accustomed to enquire, might say, that 
much was owing to the system of education which so 
early placed the younger branch of a family on an 
equality with the mother. 

“The mother loves with a steady purpose the ob- 
if placed above her in riches, 
she gazes, admires and loves; if reduced to abject 
poverty, she divides her loaf, and she shares her meal 
and oil; honoured, she reverences with fondest awe; 
smitten, she binds up and heals; guilty, she pities, 
weeps and pardons. 

“ But the father cherishes with a different love; he 
gazes and guards; he impresses lessons with an autho- 
rity, from whose impressions, neither elevation nor 
years can free the daughter. Is she honoured? he 
glories in his own work—unfortunate, he guards and 
protects—poor, he provides—traduced and slandered, 
he supports and defends—vicious, he—curses her and 
dies. 

“ Whatever there is of strength and purity in pa- 
ternal and filial affection, was reciprocated by Josce- 
lyne and his daughter; and when the old man returned 
to the smoking desolation of his home, and sought amid 
its smouldering ruins, (but sought in vain) at least the 
ashes of his daughter, he felt that the bitterness of wo 
was upon him. While others bending beneath their 
misfortune, mourned, and softened their grief with 
tears, the widowed and childless Joscelyne, stood silent 
and motionless, (if indeed it was not the swelling of 
his bosom that agitated his dress.) The group of 
mourners as they poured out their lamentations and 
vented their sorrow in tears, appeared to him like the 
shrubbery and lesser trees that surrounded them, 
which bend to the violence of the tempest, and when 
its fury has passed, shake off the weight of the storm 
and stand upright. ‘ While 1, exclaimed meutally the 
agonized mourner, ‘ alone and solitary, am like yonder 
smitten and scathed oak, whose tender branches are 
decayed, and whose stock waxeth old in the ground, 
and which, not even the scent of waters can revive.’ 

««The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away,’ said 
he, when at length he found power to speak, ‘ nor shall 
human grief and human weakness hinder me from say- 
ing, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

“Those who were not personally concerned in the 
losses and destruction of the day, endeavoured to 
awaken the feelings of the sufferers to the duties which 
they owed the survivors; ‘Those whom we find here,’ 
said the leader, Captain Partridge, ‘are indeed dead, 
but those whom we miss may be yet alive, although 
in dreadful captivity; our enemies cannot be yet at a 
distance, let us pursue them with slaughter, or seek 
them out to redeem the captives.’ The thought that 
his daughter might be yet among the living, awakened 
Joscelyne to his wonted activity; he urged, while he 
confessed to the council the selfishness of his plea, the 
policy of attempting to treat with the Indians for an ex- 
change of prisoners, for some privileges, or perquisites, 
and he doubted not but they would be able to track 
the savages so as to come up with them in a short time; 
for his part, he would be the one to venture into the 
host of the enemy, and offer the terms at any risk. 

“This proposal was accepted by the council, and the 
search immediately commenced, under the direction of 
Mr. Joscelyne. The party left the ruins of their vil- 
lage, and pursued a track of feet along the edge of a 
stream (now known by the name of Smelt Brook,) 
which crosses the main road, about three miles from 
Plymonth. As they ascended, they discovered other 
tokens of the Indians, in pieces of furniture and other 
things, once their own, which were cccasionally dropt, 


Grateful for that care | along the edge of the brook. 


“ Having arrived at the head of the stream, which 


nurses his declining life, that his years give him the | opens into a beautiful lake called ‘ Smelt Pond,’ the 
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party discovered, on a mountain beyond the lake, a 
light smoke ascending, as if there was a small fire 
there—this, Joscelyne believed a sufficient indication 
of an indian camp; he, therefore, determined to cross 
the lake, if possible, and enter upon his business. As 
they had no boat, it was thought best to construct a 
raft from the remains of some canoes, and thus attempt 
a passage, wholly unarmed, as the appearance of any 
weapons might entirely frustrate his mission. Having 
provided something which would convey two men 
across the lake, Joscelyne, with a near neighbour, 
essayed its strength; it answered their utmost wishes, 
and, having directed their comrades to conceal them- 
selves among the bushes on the easterly side of the 
lake, and by no means to discharge a musket, they 
commenced their voyage, and having in a short time 
arrived within a few rods, from the western shore that 
washes the almost perpendicular side of a mountain 


tate the object of their journey. 


“ Joscelyne who was on the bows of the raft, direct- | 


ed the man who propelled him to stop, while he held 
a parley with the Indians on shore. Having satisfied 
them that he and his comrade were unarmed, they 
laid down their guns and bows. On arriving at the 
shore, Joscelyne was informed that these Indians were 
a part of King Philip's force ; that the Sachem himself 
and a large part of his warriors were on the mountain, 
to whom Joscelyne and his friend were conducted. 

“ Before introducing my readers into the presence of 
Philip, it may be well to make them acquainted with 
a little of his history and character. 

“ As early as the year 1630, (and even much earlier) 


| have already described. 
called Monk's Hill, they discovered a party of Indians | 
watching their movements, and apparently ready to | 
give them a reception which would not greatly facili- | 





the English of Plymouth colony, had contrived to form 

a treaty with Massasoit, chief Sachem of all the Nar- 

ragansett tribes, which said treaty bound the poor chief, | 
who was not skilled in that species of diplomacy, to 

certain conditions, which, in the present day, would 

be considered by an independent prince, as contrary | 
to the dignity and majesty of his empire; and accord- | 
ingly, after the death of old Noosamequen, or Massasoit, 

(I give my readers a blessed choice in names) his two 
sons Alexander and Philip, although in his lifetime 
assenting, refused to be governed by the conditions, | 
and endeavoured to shake off the trammels, which 

their father’s more yielding disposition had imposed 

upon them. 

“ Alexander, after committing some hostilities upon 
the English, was by stratagem taken; and while the 

was conveying him to Plymouth, he was sud- 
denly taken ill, and shortly afterwards died. The In- 
dians laid his death to the poison of the English. The 
English imputed it to a haughtiness of spirit, which 
could not brook his bondage. 

“ Philip now became chief of the tribes, under the 
title of Chief Sachem of Paukanoket ; and hating the 
English, not less for the encroachments, which they 
had made upon his territories and the customs of his 
subjects, he totally disregarded the treaty, made by his 
father, and one or two of a more recent date, which, 
to free himself from some sudden embarrassment, he | 
had himself signed, with no very serious intention of | 
keeping sacred. 

“ Philip, like most of the Sachems of his tribe, could | 
read, and had been well instructed in some of the | 
leading doctrines of the Puritan's faith. 





He had an} 





honourable council found it necessary, not only to stir 
up other tribes against this Godless heathen, but also 
| to send out sundry drafts of pious settlers to endeavour 

to effect a total destruction of their most deadly enemy. 

“ The most effective force ever sent against Philip, 
was conducted by Master Church; by this appointment 
a captain, who like Cesar, became the historian of his 
| own great deeds. 

“ Captain Church had kept up so close a chase upon 
King Philip, in the woods and waters of his possessions, 
| that his ochre-coloured majesty deemed it best, in 
| order to effect a diversion, to evacuate ‘ Mount Hope’ 
and retreat towards the sea shore. This he did, and 
| had scarcely been three hours within the limits of the 
| Plymouth possessions, before a party under an inferior 
Sachem, called Moonka-ponchunt, had effected the 
destruction of the Tinicum settlement, to an extent we 
Knowing that the Elders 
would be at Plymouth, this host of savages rushed in 
upon the different garrisons, fired the houses, dragged 
out the defenceless inhabitants, murdered some, and 
carried the rest to the camp of Philip, situated, as I 
have said, on the summit of Monk’s Hill, at which they 
arrived before sunset on Sunday evening. Among 
the prisoners were David and Mahala, who had con- 
trived to secure the lives of one or two others. No 
peculiar demonstration of joy marked the arrival of the 
prisoners. They were placed under a guard in the 
wigwam, and fed with such provisions as are common 
in an Indian camp. 

“ Early on Monday morning, it was announced to 
the Sachems in council, that a party of the outer guard 
were conducting two Englishmen towards the camp, 
and that the guard displayed the belt of peace upon 
their guns. 

“ Philip immediately ordered the prisoners into the 
rear of the wigwam, called around him his Sachems, 
and awaited the approach of the ambassadors. In a 
few minutes, Joscelyne and his companion were seen 
approaching the place, under the guidance of the In- 
dians, whom they had met at the shore of the lake. 
As the company entered the hastily constructed hovel, 
Joscelyne was struck with the grim features of those 
around him, which seemed to promise any thing rather 
than mercy. Too much, however, depended on his 
mission, for him to permit the least distrust to appear 
in his manner. The venerable patriarch shook the 
dew from his gray locks, which hung in profusion 
over his shoulders, and according to an intimation from 
the chief Sachem, he seated himself upon a log, that 
lay near the front, or opening of the tent. 

“Philip raised himself slowly from his seat, and 
stood erect among his counsellors. In front, a little to 
the left, sat Sausaman, his secretary and public school- 
master, provided with pen, ink and paper, or birch- 
bark, to record whatever it might please his master 
to direct. 

“ Joscelyne was struck at once with the command- 
ing figure of his enemy. As the great Chief stood 
among his lesser Sachems, he was taller than they all 
‘from the shoulders upwards.’ The elegant propor- 
tions of his majestic limbs were nicely displayed by 
close pantaloons, and a vest, composed of red broad- 
cloth, gorgeously trimmed with gold lace. A cloak, 
somewhat in the hussar fashion, was depending from 
his shoulder, as he leaned upon a rifle held in his 
right hand. His features were regular, if we except 
the slight projection of the cheek bones, and a conse- 












Indian Secretary, too, who could read and write with | quent sharpness of his chin. A forehead of a form 
fluency, being the schoolmaster of the tribe, placed | peculiar to his nation, was shaded by the raven hair, 
there by the colonists, in that spirit for disseminating | which depended at an enormous length. His appear- 
useful learning, which has ever since been a charac- ance, in general, was what some writers would call, 
teristic of their descendants. | the dignity inherent in a king; but, was rather that 

“Such was the high-handed rebellion of Philip | ease, which springs from a consciousness of superio- 
against his Sovereign Lord, King Cuar.es, and the | rity, or from a conviction that whatever is done will 
honourable, the Council of Plymouth, that the said | be considered as correct. 
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«« Englishmen,’ said Philip, ‘ what message has the 
Council for the Paukanokets? We have neither breath 
for words, nor time for delay.’ 

“* Philip,’ said Joscelyne, rising, ‘1 bring a message 
of especial import, from the Council of Plymouth.’ 

“«There may be a white man’s craft in this,’ said 
Philip to his Sachems; ‘ Let our scouts beat the thickets, 
lest we have a host of English on our backs, while we 
are parleying.’ 

“ Having sent out extra sentinels, with the most 
positive orders, Philip resumed his seat, and directed 
the whiteman to continue his talk. 

“The first impulses of Joscelyne were those of a 
father. He longed to inquire fur Mahala, and to 
secure her ransom; but he had been entrusted with 
the feelings of other parents, and with the peace and 
dignity of the colony, of which he was an honoured 
and an useful member. The zeal of the times might 
have taught him to seek for reparation for a breach of 
the Sabbath, and a violation of sanctuary seasons and 
privileges. He, therefore, merged the father in the 
feelings of the patriot. 

“ During the previous night, Joscelyne had arranged 
in his mind the sum of the charges, which he had 
received from the Council, in order that he might be 
prepared to urge, with the greater force and perspi- 
cuity, the charges and claims, which he was empow- 
ered to make. 

“*Sachems of the Narragansetis,’ said Joscelyne, 
with a slight inclination of his head. The different 
chiefs directed their eyes towards Philip, as if to in- 
form the speaker, that their chief Sachem was alone 
to be addressed. 

“« Philip, of Mount Hope, I am the bearer of a 
message to you, since your chiefs disclaim a part in it, 
from my brethren, the counsellors of Plymouth; who 
again protest against your breach of faith, and violation 
of solemnly ratified treaties. It is known to you, and 
to many of your counsellors around you, that the Eng- 
lish, within three months from their arrival upon these 
shores, entered into a solemn compact with your 
father, Massasoit, and other chiefs of these parts, 
wherein they acknowledged the right of our possession, 
and yielded allegiance to our sovereign, King James ; 
to which said covenant and compact, you, yourself, 
have at two several seasons, given your signature and 
oath of observance. Nevertheless, being instigated 
doubtlessly by Satan, you have at divers times, not 
only violated this covenant, by slaying sundry persons 
of the said colony, privately, and from ambushes, but 
you have also assembled your chiefs and made open 
war upon us, burnt our houses, destroyed our corn and 
cattle, and murdered numerous of the colonists, seizing, 
torturing, and burning the defenceless wives and chil- 
dren of those to whom you were bound in covenant of 
faith. For these crimes, high handed and awful, I 
demand of you, in the name of the Colony of Plymouth, 
the best reparation in your power, and ample and full 
security against future aggressions; or I menace you 
with the sudden vengeance of the English!’ 

“ The Sachems, startled at the boldness and arro- 
gance of the white, sprung from their seats, as if to 
revenge this insult. Philip, however, waved to them 
to be quiet, and signified, by a slight inclination of his 
head, that the speaker should proceed. 

“*QOur people,’ continued Joscelyne, addressing him- 
self immediately to Philip, ‘have in no instance, ne- 
glected your welfare, to the promotion of their own 
good. Pious and godly men have been sent to instruct 
you in the way of salvation; and bring you out of the 
abomination of worshipping strange gods. Your alle- 
giance to the King of England, has entitled you to the 
protection of mild and equitable laws; and your sub- 
mission to the governor of Plymouth, would have se- 
cured you from the danger of attacks from your ene- 
mies of the neighbouring tribes; while the vicinity of 





those, who worship the true God in spirit and in truth, 
would doubtlessly have procured upon you, as well as 
them, the smiles of Heaven, favourable seasons and 
abundant harvests. Yet, regardless of all these things, 
you have despised the proffers of our religious instruc- 
tion. You have scoffed at our gospel ministers, you have 
biasphemed our Sabbath, and chosen the season of our 
most sacred convocation to exercise to the extent, the 
fury of your devilish malice. For these things, Sachem 
of Mount Hope,’ said Joscelyne, pale and trembling 
with the feelings, which the recital of these manifold 
aggressions excited, ‘ for these things, Philip, the ven- 
geance of heaven shall not sleep, but shall pursue you 
tu irremediable destruction: those whom the sword 
spares, pestilence and famine shall waste, till your 
tribes shall, for your wickedness, be driven from the 
earth, and your name only remembered with curses and 
execrations.’ 

“ Joscelyne paused from intensity of feeling, rather 
than an exhaustion of his subject, and as he resumed 
his seat, Philip stilled the commotion, which was rising 
among his counsellors, by gently waving his hand. 
Having, for a moment, sat in silence, Philip rose, and 
addressed Juscelyne: ‘Is the end of your mission ac- 
complished, when you have satisfied the Paukanokets 
that they have at times drawn the bow with a steadier 
hand than their neighbours? Do you wish only to 
inferm me that my foot has been close upon the heels 
of the English? 

«“« Brothers,’ said he, turning to his Sachems, ‘ what 
answer shall we send to our trusty friends the Eng- 
lish ?” 

“ One of the Sachems, named Misposki, arose, at the 
intimation of Philip, and observed, that the person of 
the ambassador being sacred, it could not be supposed 
that he was actuated by fear, in withholding the re- 
mainder of his talk. Yet it was evident, that some- 
thing remained to be proposed. He ventured to hope 
that the chief would, after hearing the white man, 
answer him after the manner of the Indian nations. 

“ Philip seated himself, and signed to Joscelyne to 
proceed. 

“«T should, perhaps,’ said Joscelyne, ‘do my errand 
more justice, were I to omit that, which was the im- 
mediate cause of this embassy, as being so personally 
interested in the consequence of the unholy aggression. 
You, or some of your party, did yesterday, in the ab- 
sence of all defence, assault our garrison, burn our 
houses, destroy our corn and cattle, murder our in- 
fants, and lead, as we have reason to believe, some of 
our young men and women into a captivity, scarcely 
to be preferred to death. For this base and cowardly 
act of wanton barbarity, the colony of Plymouth claims 
ample restitution fur property, and the persons of the 
perpetrators of the deed to satisfy justice. The mother 
sits among the ruins of her habitation, and asks of 
heaven vengeance upon him, who has made her lone 
and wretched; an outraged community is preparing to 
wreak full and satisfactory vengeance upon your tribe. 
The widowed and the childless father, made childless 
by your murdering hand, while he implores with a 
father's feeling, the return of all that rendered life 
supportable, yet menaces you, the authors of his misery 
with full retributive justice.’ Joscelyne flung himself 
upon his seat, and wrung his hands in the bitterness 
of his agony; but recollecting the presence in which 
he was, he hushed his feelings and lifted his eyes to- 
wards Philip. Some cloud had passed over the mind of 
the chief; and some believed that a tear was lingering 
in his eye; if so, it was the first and last, that Philip 
ever shed; he had known joys, and their deprivation 
had taught him vengeance. The Sachem, however, 
checked these feelings, and prepared to reply to the 
charges and demands of the Plymouth ambassador. 

“ Philip rose slowly from his seat, and walked to- 
wards the front of his wigwam, or tent. The whole 
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eastern front was open, and faced upon the expanse of 
what is now called Plymouth bay. 

“ For a moment, the chief appeared intent on watch- 
ing some objects that were moving slowly before him; 
but, turning suddenly, he beckoned w his chiefs to be 
seated near him. 

“*White man,’ said Philip. Joscelyne approached, 
and followed with his eye the direction of Philip's 
hand. 

“It was, and perhaps is now, a goodly sight to 
look eastward from Monk's Hill, at or near sunrise. 
The delighiful expanse of the bay lay before the view, 
quiet and placid as the breast of innocence. The 
mists, which night engenders, had rolled off before the 
influence of an August sun, and a gentle breeze. The 
fair islands, which then decorated the waters of Ply- 
mouth bay, detted its surface with an inimitable green. 


Brown's island, White islands, and a vast number of | 


eminences, now urknown, peered above the wave, 
and gave a beauty and richness to the scene, that the 
eye, fond of nature, would delight to rest upon. 

“ We sometimes mourn the change of manners, and 
wish that the productions of art, which aflurd us 
happiness, were as lasting as those of nature. Alas! 
all that gives delight on earth is fading and evanescent; 


those very islands, which imparted such beauty to the 


scene, have passed away. ‘he winds and rains beat 
vehemently against them, and they have fallen. 
lofty height of Monumet, the opposite eminence of 
what is now Duxbury—Saquish and the Gurnet are 
only left, if we except the lingering and consump- 
tive Beach, which, like a faithless guard, seems just 
retiring from its place of duty, leaving the capital of 
the Old Colony exposed to the buffets of the angry 
billows. 

“*Do you mark the bay?’ said Philip. ‘On that 
island the red men held their councils—there, to the 
right did Massasoit keep his feast of peace. Every 
island is sacred to the Indian for some feast, some sa- 
crifice, or some enjoyment. All these broad shores, 
fertile in their abundant productions, w the right, be- 
yond a white man’s gaze, even to the extremity of that 
cape, whose blue point looms in the easterly wind; to 
the left, as far as Piscataqua, and back to the country 
of the Mohawks. All this fair territory and its teem- 
ing coasts, did the Great Spirit, whom you call God, 
give to the red men, and bade them be brothers. On 
this soil have we lived, since the sun first rose from 
the great waters. Here have we married our wives. 
Here taught our sons their father’s arts, and seen them 
share their father’s toils. No disease wore down their 
bodies. No white man’s poison enervated their minds. 
Our youth gloried in their strength. The hoary head 
Was reverenced for wisdom and experience; and the 
Sachem was honoured, because the Great Spirit who 
conferred on him rank, gave him strength of mind and 
body to support it. Such were the Narragansetts, the 
Pequods, Nashaways, and Cononicuts, which though 
different tribes, all met round one council fire, all 
hunted in one forest, and al] adored the same Great 
Spirit. 

“* What are we now? You English have come 
among us; and, like the curse of the Great Spirit for 
some unrepented crime, you have brought pestilence 
and famine, discord and war among us. You gave 
our Sachems the liquid fire from your bottles; and, 
when you had burned their brains, you forced them to 
treaties, which. sober, they would never ratify; and, 
being dead, their sons could never fulfil. And what 
is your great Sachem, James, that we should obey 
him? If he is good, why have his warriors left him? 
Until the white man came, no Indian forsook his chief. 

“* You have seized our fairest territories, destroyed 
our fisheries ; you have, by bribes lured our weak, you 
have sheltered our offenders. You have weakened 
and vitiated our warriors by rum. You have driven 
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us from our mountains, our fields, our islands, and our 
shores, to become denizens of swamps and caves. You 
have hunted us like otters and bears; driving us from 
our air and our san; and then you ask why we war? 
Who gave you our coast, or by what right do you held 
our possessions? 

“* But you charge us,’ said the chief, lowering his 
voice, which had attained a frightful pitch, ‘ with 
burning your fields. Look at Mount Hope. There’s 
not a wigwam on my fair hill, where I may trust wo- 
men and children; and there is not an ear of corn, 
even now in the midst of summer—not one blade 
ripens in all my fields—and are we in fault? We 
built our houses on the southern slope. We planted 
our corn in its season, and the sun beamed bright, and 
the wind blew fair upon it; but the foot of the English 
has been on the land of the Paukanoket, and all is de- 
solate, and you ask “ why we war?” 

“* What virtue have you in regarding the treaties 
which you have made with us? You formed them 
at your pleasure, to suit your desire. You possess 
yourself of our fairest lands by them. You cheat our 
Sachems with articles which they cannot read, and 
bind us by them to destroy ourselves, in order to gra- 
tify our enemies. The child, even of a white man, 
would laugh at such a semblance of justice, and sneer 
at a compact which was made for the benefit of one 
party, at the expense, and in the ubsence of the reason 
of the other. 

“* You say that you have sent us religious teachers, 
that we may learn your God. The Indian despises 
the religion of no man; nor does he treat the god even 
of a Mohawk, with irreverence. It may be, that the 
Englishman's God is greater than ours; for, you, who 
worship him, have weakened and wasted us. It may 
be, that he is the same; and that ye abuse his will. 

“* White man, you tell me, that had we submitted 
to you, we should have shared the smiles of your God. 
The Great Spirit when he formed these hills and 
plains, gave them to the Indians for fields and hunting 
ground; and when we had gathered our harvest, he 
breathed over us his southern breath, and gave us @ 
new summer fur the chase. But your coming, has 
changed it all. Who sees now the Indians’ summer ? 
—'tis cold and freezing as the white man’s welcome. 
And what have your missionaries done? They have 
led the Indian from his squaw and children. They 
have made him pray and drink. They have taught 
him to betray his own chief into the hands of the white 
man, and become the murderer of those who drew 
their life from him. The influence of your missionaries 
has destroyed our tribes, and sunk the Indian warrior 
to the slave of the Englishman. Yes, you have taken 
from the red men the fear of their own gods, and taught 
them only a distrust of yours. Instead of the men who 
strung their sinews at the gush of the mountain stream, 
you see our youth destroyed by the draughis of your 
empoisoned bottles. The huntsmen of Narragansett 
chased the deer, when eighty winters had scarcely 
chilled their blood. Now the Indian warrior, at thirty, 
halts in the pursuit of the otter. And you ask us why 
we war? 

“* You charge us with cruelty to our captives. You 
who are counsellor of a colony, need not be told, that 
there is not a tree within your garrison, but has borne 
an Indian. Every point upon the palisades of your 
forts, has been capped with a red man’s head. You 
have tortured our warriors. You have starved, burnt, 
murdered them, in every form. And you ask us why 
we war? . 

«« But to the object of this present mission—You 
garrison has been destroyed, your Sabbath violated, 
and your children killed or made captives. White 
man, you have made us what we are. Your leader, 
Church, has hunted us from our last retreat, and we 
have fled hither for safety and revenge. His fire has 
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destroyed our babitation. His sword has widowed us, 


and made us childless. And you ask us why we war? 
“+ But you say, (and your feelings would have other- 
ways betrayed it,) that our attack has made you child- 


“* Hear me, Englishman. The Sachem of Pauko- 
noket scorns a complaint. But the heart of an Indian 
may feel, though his eye must not be moistened. 

“*T'wo moons since, 1 sat in my dwelling. A wife 
and a son made me feel that | clung to life for a noble 
purpose. I taught my boy the deeds of his fathers, 
and bade him be like them. I saw his hand grasp 
the bow of Massasvit, and the blood mount to his boy- 
ish cheek. as his strength failed to bend it. The eye 
of the mother glistened at his young ambition, and I 
felt that I was a chief, a husband, and a father. Four 
days since, Church, and your men of Plymouth, set 
upon my habitation, slayed hundreds of my unarmed 
men, killed my son and murdered my wife, even in 
the trying moments of a mother’s pains. I escaped 
with this litle band. My country depopulated, a 
Sachem without warriors, a man, and none to reverence 
or obey him; widowed—widowed, and childless! And 
you ask me why I war? Go, white man, to your 
council fire—tell your chief, tell Winslow, that he has 
dug up the hatchet from beneath the tree of peace, 
and it shall not be buried again while Philip has a 
hand to grasp it. until the English be driven from our 
borders, or the Paukanokets be swept away, like yon 
wreath of mist, that is rolling from the bosom of the 
lake.’ 

« After a long pause, Joscelyne ventured to propose 
to the council a ransom for their prisoners. It was in 
vain—Philip refused to treat with him. ‘ We are,’ 
said he, ‘a scattered race. Of what use would be to 
us the white man’s gold? Let us keep their children, 
and we hold them by stronger ties.’ Whatever might 
have been the feelings of Joscelyne, he found it dan- 
gerous to linger. He was, therefore, conducted to his 
raft, and having joined his companions, they departed 
immediately for the council of Plymouth, who ordered 
that a reward of £250 be given to any man, that 
should bring to them the head of Philip. In the mean 
time a new levy was made, and Captain Partridge 
started with an bundred soldiers to track the Indians. 

“ Having dismissed the ambassador. Philip ordered 
an immediate retreat towards the fastnesses of Mount 
Hope, at which, the next day, they arrived. During 
the day following, David and Mahala with the younger 
captives were leit under the guard of a single Indian, 
who had been wounded in a former skirmish, and 
was unable to go out with the others. It occurred to 
David that he or Mahala might escape from him—and 
if either of them should meet some of Captain Church’s 
men, the whole of Philip’s party might be surprised 
and cut off. This he mentioned to Mahala, and urged 
her to make the attempt, and leave him to take the 
chance of the Indian’s anger. This, Mahala would by 
ho means consent to, as she should not be so well able 
as he, to make her way out of the swamp, in which 
they were, or elude the search of other Indians, who 
might go in quest of him. After some deliberation, it 
was concluded that David should make the attempt 
Accordingly, in a few hours, watching an opportunity 
when the head of their guard should be turned, David 
started from the ground and passing by the Indian, flew 
through the door of the slender fortress. The guard 
gave a loud yell, to call to him the assistance of others, 
but perceiving that David was likely to get beyond his 
reach, he placed an arrow in his bow, and drawing 
the string firmly with a hand, that for twenty years 
had not once failed, he was preparing to let the arrow 
have its course, which would have put a period to the 
flight of David, when Mahala struck the bow string 
with a small sword, that lay near, and the arrow fell 
harmless at his feet, and springing beyond his reach, 





she awaited the coming of the other Indians, who, on 
learning the flight of their prisoner, prepared for an 
immediate chase. 

“ David had the start of them by five minutes. He 
flew-with the swifiness of a bird, and his pursuers 
followed with a rapidity that boded no good to his 
hopes. 

“ Meantime, Philip and his warriors returning, learne 
ed their prisoner's flight, and knowing the danger to 
which they should be exposed, if he finally escaped, 
they resolved to break up their camp, and disperse in 
different parties. This was accordingly done, Philip 
taking Mahala and the children with him. 

“ My readers need be under no apprehension of any 
outrage upon Mahala, as among all! the charges brought 
against the New England tribes, 1 do not remember 
of hearing that of lust urged by the whites; that being, 
as an Indian whom I once questioned on the subject, 
told me, a white man’s trick, not proper for an Indian. 

“David pursued his course, with some advantage 
over his pursuers, as they were encumbered with 
heavy arms, and in less than an hour, he found himself 
in an open plain, and consequently but little exposed 
to the chase of his pursuers. He, in a short time, af- 
rived breathless and faint at Captain Church’s camp. 

“The reader will readily conceive, that in that age, 
and under the then existing circumstances, no great 
exhibition of military pomp was made by Captain 
Church, as a leader of the Plymouth hosts, consisting at 
most of from 1 te 300 men, many of whom were, except 
in mere military grade, his equals: yet there existed, 
at that time, in the New England colonies, and its 
influence has been felt even in subsequent years, @ 
dignity of office and calling, which exhibited itself im 
the deportment of all officers, civil, ecclesiastical, pr 
military, which, while it invited approach, effeetoally 
guaranteed against encroachments; it cherished cenfi- 
dence, but chilled familiarity; in short, it was what 
is usually denominated old fashioned manners, the loss 
of which as a general habit is so justly deplored, and 
which can now scarcely be found, except in a few of 
the old clergy or some ancient judge, in New kngland; 
yet, if | were in Plymouth now, I could point out a 
living instance, even thongh perhaps the venerable 
Spooner is no mere, of a Judge of probate, who can 
blend the dignity of a judge with the feelings of a 
man; who, while the widow and the fatherless loak 
to him as a protector and friend, can teach them also 
to respeet him as the just and upright magistrate. 
Those who know the venerable Thomas, wilh under 
stand the manners to which I refer, those who do not, 
will understand that in the Old Colony, the people 
have even been simple enough to believe that they 
were not deficient in respect to themselves, by paying 
all becoming deference toa man who had been thought 
worthy to be placed over them. 

“Under the influence of a profound respect for & 
man who was sacrificing his valuable time, and risking 
his life for his brethren, David made his approach to- 
ward Captain Church, not wholly unconscious of the 
importance which his knowledge of the Indians’ re 
treat naturally gave him. 

“As he passed the various sentimels, or small 
groups of men off duty, a friendly nod of recognition, 
or a short inquiry distinguished his immediate aequaint- 
ance, and a look of doubt or solicitude, satisfied him 
that his recent captivity was wholly unknown in the 
little camp. 

“ His guide exchanged words with the last sentinel, 
and left David to make his bow to the captain. The 
door of a deserted cottage opened, and exhibited 
Church in the act of reading his book of orders, it was 
a massy volume, strongly bound, and exhibited evident 
symptoms that its owner, like a true soldier, had well 
examined his instructions. Church closed the Bible 
on his entrance, 4nd rose to receive with cordiality his 
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visitor, with whose family he had an intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

“The full form of the Puritan leader, lost none of 
its beauty from being covered with what, in these days 
would be considered a Quaker garb, if we except the 
semblance of an epaulette upon his shoulder; and a 
well secured sword at his thigh. A hat lay upon the 
table, which in those days was en militaire, but in 
these refined times, would be considered a little better 
than a ‘cock and pinch.’ The dignity of Church was 
in his looks, his form, and manners, and a stranger who 
had seen him mingling with his men in the common 
dress and common labours of a camp, would have in- 
stantly recognised him as the chief. 

“ David, the first salutation passed, related in a few 
words, the destruction of the garrison, the murder of a 
part of its inhabitants, and the captivity of the remain- 
der; he also stated what little he knew of Joscelyne’s 
unsuccessful mission, and then recounted his own 
escape, without neglecting to press upon his auditor’s 
mind, the imminent danger in which he had left 
Mahala. ‘ Has Philip then returned,’ said Church, in 
a tone that did not seem to require any answer; ‘my 
friend, the news you bring is painful; but the Lord 
has undoubtedly suffered the heathen to afflict us fur 
our own manifold transgressions. I, however, think I 
discover that his providence is about working our 
deliverance, and then we shall soon, by its gracious 
aid, drive out these godless heathens from the land; 
meantime, it is necessary that you refresh yourself. 
Sergeant Washburn,’ said the Captain, as he hastily 
opened the door—Washburn was at once in his pre- 
sence. ‘Let the men be called instantly upon pa- 
rade; and despatch a man with my respects to the 
officers and chaplain, and request their immediate at- 
tendance.’ 

“The council was soon formed, and a prayer was 
made by that pious and godly personage Adoniram 
Washburn. My limits prevent the insertion of this 
piece of abjurgatory eloquence, but it was such as the 
strong mind of a highly educated Puritan would pour 
forth, when he felt the enemies of the Lord had pros- 
pered, and that the faithful failed from among the 
‘children of war.’ 

“The council, or rather board of war, concluded 
that it would be best to divide the company into small 
parties, and to send them into the neighbouring swamp, 
in which David had left Philip, with orders to kill 
every Indian that they should meet; this order was 
communicated to the men without, who were imme- 
diately told off into sections of ten, and despatched 
in search of the common enemy. David solicited to 
be permitted to share in the expedition. This, how- 
ever, Captain Church refused, alleging as a reason 
that his fatigue would not permit him to keep up with 
the party, and that he might thus hinder rather than 
promote the object of their expedition. 

“The men were accordingly dismissed, leaving only 
asmall guard for the house. During the night, David 
obtained permission of Captain Church, to take with 
him a friendly Indian, and go a little way into the 
forest, promising to be back by the following noon 
Having furnished themselves with a small quantity of 
provisions, with powder and ball, and two muskets, 
Davii and his Indian companion, Ninigret, set out in 
search of the common enemy. About four o'clock in 
the morning, our two champions reached the edge of 
the swamp, from which David had made his escape, 
and bent their course, as nearly as they could judge, 
to the wigwam, in which Mahala had been left. 
Having arrived at a considerable plain, in the body of 
the wood, or swamp, upon which the ‘ moon spread her 
mantle of light,’ discovering only a few elevated rocks, 
and the thick undergrowth of sweet fern, whose leaves 
glistened, as they trembled in the moonlight, from the 
weight of the morning dew, and scattered a delicious 





and invigorating fragrance, David observed that they 
could not then be far from Philip's den. 

“*Hush ye, man,’ said Ninigret, ‘ Philip is not the 
Indian to rest on his wigwam when a prisoner has 
escaped ; every rock around you may conceal a Pau- 
kanoket; and—whist, what do I see beyond that horn- 
beam.’—David cocked his gun.—* Nay, it's but a deer, 
and the first I have seen for these two seasons; ’tis 
strange how scarce the game is since you English 
came, and yet you cannot kill it—I sometimes think 
Philip is right, and that the white men have no right 
to our forests.’ 

“David looked with suspicion at his comrade.— 
‘But you do not, Ninigret, consider the advantage 
which you all may possess by submitting to us, and 
sharing in the benefit which civil life offers, and 
above all, the inestimable blessing of the Christian re- 
ligion ’ 

“«]T do not believe,’ said Ninigret, ‘that your white 
man’s life is good for Indians; nor would I have adopt- 
ed it, had not the too free use of rum, made a quarrel 
between my tribe and me. As for your religion, Fa- 
ther Eliot said, it brought “ peace on earth and good 
will to men,” those were the very words he taught 
me—and yet, has the white man’s sword been sheathed 
since his arrival? and when I read about the moving 
of landmarks, which we Indians never dared do, Fa- 
ther Eliot said, that it meant that we must not new 
notch the pines, nor change the brook, so that more 
corn may grow in our field than in our neighbour's. 
But where are the fields of corn in Plymouth which 
the Indians planted ?—where their fishing grounds and 
oyster beds?—but hush, is there not a light streaming 
through the chinks of those rocks?’—David watched 
attentively, and confessed at last, that he believed 
there was fire there. In a low whisper, Ninigret 
communicated to David, his belief that some of the 
chief Sachems were lodged there, perhaps Philip him- 
self; and expressed a wish, that one or both might 
approach near enough to ascertain the character of 
those who had ‘ fled to the rocks.’ 

“On approaching the place, they soon ascertained, by 
the clinking noise within, that the Indians were there, 
and that some of them were engaged in grinding or 
pounding parched corn between stones. Under fayour 
of this noise, David and Ninigret approached the very 
side of the rock, which covered a large cave with an 
entrance on the opposite side; as the pounding ceased, 
they stopped, and renewed their advance with the in- 
dustry of the domestic millers within. By this means 
they were svon enabled to hear the conversation which 
was held between them. 

“* What of the day?’ said a strong voice. 

“ Ninegret applied his mouth close io the ear of 
David, and whispered, ‘ ’tis he, Philip.’ 

“« What of the day?’ asked Philip again, ‘ what says 
our Pawwaw ?’ 

“*T have sought the inspiration,’ said the Priest, ‘a 
Pawwaw, in sleep but it has not come—I have stretch- 
ed myself upon the fern in the moon-light but I was 
alone—I have asked of the Great Spirit, but no answer 
has come—I have burnt the torches by the spring this 
night, but no face was in it—I saw, indeed, on the 
mist a form like Massasoit, but his face was blanched 
like the white man’s—I asked him for the words of 
the war-song, and the breeze from the English fields 
scattered him in air.’ 

“*Sachem of the Pankanokets, thy hand has been 
mighty in war, and thy hatchet red with thy enemies’ 
blood—thou hast been mighty, but the mightier have 
come—we were the eagle that sheltered among the 
pines and nestled upon the crags of the sea; but the 
white heron hath stolen his prey, and the king of birds 
must find his game beyond the mountains. 

“«T hou wast once, Philip, glorious as the moon; but 
the moon now sinks beneath the hills of the west, and 
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a broader and a stronger light is springing from the 
waters.’ 

“ As the priest was speaking, David could see his 
shadow projected beyond the mouth of the cave, trem- 
bling upon the bushes and fern, as if the speaker was 
in vivlent agitation. 

“«L trow well,’ said Philip, ‘that it is dark—the 
smoke of my wigwams shall be seen no more. But 
why should I complain—lonely and solitary, I have no 
wife to serve me at my council fires—I have no son 
to lead forth my warriors, and avenge my death—my 
own hand that ouce was strong upon the foe, is like 
yonder English girl's.’ 

“ David started—surely Mahala was there. 

“«Let our fires be extinguished, lest the English 
trace us; and prepare to start, for there's no safety here. 
Church and bis men will be upon us, as soon as the 
English fugitive shall report our return.’ 

“ David and his companion slipt from the rock, and 
retired behind a strong clump of bushes, abvut fifty 
yards distant from the cave, and awaited the appear- 
ance of Philip, determined at all hazards to kill him 
and take their chance with the rest. 

“ As the sun approached the horizon a thick mist or 
fog rose from the humid soil, and covered the plain tu 
the thickness of nearly six feet. ‘Ihe spies could only 
see the top of the rock from which they had decended. 
‘Is your gun well primed?’ said David—yes,’ re- 
plied Ninigret, ‘and I took the precaution to try its 
certainty before I started—but hist.’ The Indian 
pointed towards the top of the rock, above which was 
just discernible the head of an enemy. If it should 
prove to be Philip, each was solicitous of the honour 
of destroying the great and cunning foe. At length 
the person raised himself, and appeared to be looking 
round to see whether he was watched; they could dis- 
tinctly hear him say to some one below, ‘The dew is 
disturbed—the English are about us.’ David and Nini- 
gret agreed that when he again showed himself, they 
should both fire at once, at a signal to be given by the 
latter—the figure again appeared, and as he turned 
towards them, exhibited the strongly marked features 
of Philip—both took a deliberate aim. ‘Fire at the 
word three,’ said Ninigret. The Sachem raised his 
whole body above the rock—‘ mark now,’ said the 
Indian—‘t one—two—three,’—both drew with certain 
aim, and the Kng of Mount Hope rolled a lifeless 
corpse at the feet of his followers. 

“ Both started towards the cave to save the white pri- 
soners from the anger of the surviving Indians, charg- 
ing their guns as they went. David primed his piece, 
and on pouring the powder into the muzzle of the gun. 
found to his inexpressible mortification that he had only 
burnt his priming, the ball and powder being yet in 
the gun. 

“ The screams of those who were in the cave, com- 
pelled the two to hasten their movements, so that Ni- 
nigret was not able to charge with bail. David, fear- 
ing every thing for Mahala, flew with the speed of 
lightning, and arrived in front of the cave just as an 
old Indian, the priest, had seized a hatchet, and was 
aiming a blow at the head of Mahala. There was no 
time to rush between them, David levelled his gun 
and sent a ball through the heart of the Pawwaw, and 
blessed God, as the cave echoed with the report of his 
piece, that he had not shared in the honour of Philip’s 
death. 


“ Ninigret was immediately at his side; and when 
the smoke had subsided, they discovered the body of 


Philip on the spot where it had fallen. The old priest 
lay stretched upon Mahala, and a few children belong- 
ing to the Tinicum Settlement, were sitting in mute 
horror in a corner of the cave. David dragged the 
priest to one side, and carried Mahala into the air, 
where she soon revived. 

. = that, immediately on the death of 

G 





Philip, two Indians had escaped in the mist; the priest 
being old and unable to run, had attempted to revenge 
the death of his chief by killing Mahala. in which he 
was prevented by the timely arrival of David. 

“ In order to satisfy their friends, our two successful 
warriors determined to carry the body of Philip to the 
camp, a task of no inconsiderable difficulty, consider- 
ing the weight of the man and the difficulty of the 
way. 

© Having cut down two stout poles with the Indian’s 
hatchet, and lashed the body of the chief to them, by 
the aid of his belts, they rested the ends of the poles 
upon their shoulders, and took up the line of march, 
the children, with Ninigret carrying his gun, and Ma- 
hala at the elbow of David with his musket upon her 
shoulder. 

“1 am thinking,’ ” said the Indian, after they had got 
beyond the woods, ‘that I never heard a better fire. 
than we made—why there really seemed but one re- 
port.’ 

“ David reached his head a little oneside to see whether 
his fellow porter was in earnest in the compliment, or 
whether he had not some suspicions that only one gun 
had been discharged, ‘ Why you know, Ninny, (as he 
was near the camp he did not think it necessary to 
call him brother Ninigret,) why you know we fired by 
word, like captain Church’s men.’ 

“‘VYes’ said the Indian, in his drawling tones, ‘ and 
then who would have thought that you could have 
charged so soon again David—why you were at the 
cave long before me, and I had scarcely time to get my 
powder and wad down. I'll be hanged, if I don’t 
think my old musket will have to bear the blame of 
Philip’s death, and I don’t believe she will shoot well 
afterwards.’ 

“*If you really think so, Ninigret,’ said David, ‘ you 
can even take mine, and I will settle the bargain by. 
giving you both powder-horns.’ 

“ Ninigret consented, and though more than an hun-- 
dred years had passed, I remembered that I once had. 
just cause to regret the exchange ; for the old musket, 
being preserved in our family, one thanksgiving day, 
attracted my observation, and seemed to offer itself as 
a suitable means of exploding a few ounces of powder 
which I had by some favour obtained. As I was puff- 
ing a coal of fire, and applying it to the priming, the. 
whole charge found a ready evacuation par derrier, 
and sadly singed the holiday clothes of myself and lit- 
ue companions. 

“ Having exchanged guns, the procession moved slow- 
ly towards the camp, at which they arrived about 11 
o'clock, A. M. 

“On inquiring for captain Church, David was inform- 
ed that he was in council with the officers of a new. 
company which had just arrived from Plymouth 

“*What news from Philip,’ said captain Church, 
with a smile at the early return of David. 

“* May the enemies of Plymouth be like him,’ said 
the youth, bowing—all started as if to inquire further. 
“«The body of King Philip lays at the door.’ 

“ As they moved in a body towards the place, David 
caught the sounds of a voice which seemed exerting 
itself to articulate some inquiry—he turned, ’twas the 
aged Joscelyne—David rushed into his arms. 

“ ¢ And—and—Mahala—surely, when my country is 
safe, I may inquire—am I childless?’ 

«She is alive, and with us.’ 

“The old man, overpowered by the excess of his feel- 
ings, sunk back upon the seat. 

“ The officers soon returned, accompanied by Nini- 
gret, satisfied that their work was finished. As they 
were announcing the rich reward, David's eye caught 
the form of Mahala, entering—he trembled for the 
consequence of the interview—she sprung into the 
arms of her father, who, as he folded her to his heav- 
ing bosom, raised his streaming eyes to heaven and 
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faintly uttered, ‘ Now, Lord, letiest thou me depart in | meddle with the poor Indian, though he should have 


peace.’ 

“ The feelings of Joscelyne having a little subsided, 
Ninigret related to the officers the history of their 
morning's expedition, in which he took care to place 
the action of David, in rescuing Mahala, in its fairest 
light. The eyes of Joscelyne gleamed with the fire 
of youth—which was quenched, however, with the 


tears of parental pride, when he learned from one of 
the children present, that Mahala had saved the life of 


David when he was escaping from the Indian encamp- 
ment. 

“«The reward offered by the Governor and Council 
of Plymouth,’ said Church, ‘ will be sufficient to place 
both champions in a fair way of decent competence.’ 

“* For the matter of that,’ said Ninigret, * the old 
Indian can live without much wampum, nor will his 
age be greatly sweetened by remembering that it is 
supported by the price of a brother red man’s head. 


I'll e’en make my baskets and brooms,—let the white | 


women buy them. 


a wife ; but for me, I cannot marry. What squaw 
will have a red man that has killed his Sachem ; and 
no English woman can wed an Indian. Only, if I have 
done you service, do not, when poor Ninney is drunk 
with your rum, do not lock him up in your wooden 
jail—or thrust his feet into your hateful stocks—for 
that which you, yourselves, have taught him to do.’ 

“ Captain Church having heard the Indian, rose and 
declared the money offered as a reward for Philip's 
head, should be divided equally between David and 
Ninigret, who had both had an equal share in his 
death. 

“ David felt a gush of joy as he learned that the lib- 
erality of the Colony would now give him a right to 


fate with his. But his happiness was soon chilled by 


the recollection that he really did not have a share in | 


killing Philip. 

“ He therefore stated to the officers the circumstance, 
exactly as it stood, and added, that although he felt 
himself deprived of the share of reward, he was more 
than repaid in the knowledge that his charge of pow- 


der and ball was providentially reserved to preserve 


the life of Mahala. All were struck with the candour 
of David, and turned towards the Indian—* Why, I 
thought,’ said he, ‘that two bullets would make more 
than one wound, though I would say nothing to the pre- 
judice of David.’ 


« A movement of Joscelyne attracted the attention of | 


the company,— A good name is rather to be chosen 


than great riches,’ said the venerable father, as he | 


placed the hand of the blushing Mahala in that of the 
trembling David— and loving favour than silver or 


gold. 


J trow, little Davy, there, will | 
have more need of money than I: it may help him to | 


Take her, my son, she is thine—and may God | 


. | Judea. 
claim the hand of Mahala, with a knowledge that he | 
should not make her condition worse by joining her | 


make her all to thee, that the sainted Rachel was to } 


her father, saving her early death.’ David looked 
with a filial reverence, which spoke all of gratitude 


that his tongue could not utter. 


“ The eyes of Ninigret glistened with joy as he rose | 


ld share the reward, he would 
live with him as a friend. Things were easily settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties. David and Mahala 
after receiving the thanks of the Council of Plymouth, 


to say, that if David wou 


were duly published and married. 

“Jn a short time, the fear of the Indians having sub 
sided, David built a small honse in Kingston, nearly a 
mile north of the old garrison, which, I believe, is yet 
to be seen as ‘thou goest down by the way of Jones 
River.’ 

“ Here Ninigret spent his days, and some of his nights: 
a greater part of the latter, however, were occupied 


in catching eels in the neighbouring stream, or chasing 


| 


been twice a week as drunk as a Lord. 

“ If any one should ask what became of Philip, I ean 
only say, that it is probable that he was buried near 
Church's camp; but, before that rite took place, a 
swaggering fellow borrowed the corporal's sword, and 
cut off the dead Sachem's head.—And this courageous 
hero's descendants have lately deposited this sword 
(which it would seem he never returned) in the arch- 
ives of the Massachusetts Historical Society, as a me- 
morial of their ancestor who so hervically decapitated 
a dead Indian. 

“ Joscelyne lived emong his brethren, reverenced and 
beloved, ‘ till he was gathered unto his fathers like a 
shock of corn fully ripe.’ 

“ Mahala lived to be the mother of many children— 
David was respected by all around him—his descend 
ants have not been remarkable for any very particular 
virtues, if we except shurt memories and long stories.” 

Se 
BALSAM OF MECCAs. 

Tue balessan, balm, or balsam of Mecca, (Balsamo- 
dendron Opobalsamum,) belonging to the family Bur- 

crace@,is a native of the eastern coast of Abyssinia, 
especially at Azab, and as far as the strait of Babel 
Mandeb. Eruce says, it is a small tree above fourteen 


feet high, with scraggy branches and flattened top, like 
those which are exposed to the seaside blasts ; the ap- 
pearance is consequently stunted, and the leaves are 


besides small and few. He supposes that it was trans- 
planted to Arabia, and there cultivated at a very early 
period. This was the Balsamum Judaicum, or Balm 
of Gilead of antiquity and of the Sacred Writings, it 
being supposed at one time to be produced only in 
It seems, however, to have disappeared from 
that country, and the supply to have proceeded from 
Arabia. Many fables are connected with it. Tacitus 
says, that the tree was so averse from iron that it trem- 
bled when a knife was laid near it, and it was thought 
the incision should be made with an instrument of ivory, 
glass, or stone. Bruce was told by Sidi Ali Tarabo- 
loussi, that “the plant was no part of the creation of 


| God in the six days, but that in the last of three very 


bloody battles which Mahomet fought with the noble 
Arabs of Harb, and his kinsmen the Beni Koreish, then 
pagans, at Beder Hunein, Mahomet prayed to God, and 
a grove of balsam trees grew up from the blood of the 
slain upon the field of battle: and that with the bal- 
sam which flowed from them he touched the wounds 
even of those that were dead, and all those predestined 
to be good Mussulmans afterwards, immediately came 
to life.” To return to the balsam tree: the mode of 
obtaining it remains to be described. This, according 
to Bruce, is done by making incisions in the trunk at 
a particular season of the year, and receiving the fluid 
that issues from the wounds into small earthen bottles, 
the produce of every day being collected and poured 
into a larger botile, which is kept closely corked. The 
smell at first is violent, and strongly pungent, giving a 
sensation to the brain like that of volatile salts when 
rashly drawn up by an incautious person. The na- 


| tives of the East use it medicinally in complaints of 


the stomach and bowels, as well as a preservative 
wainst the plague; but its chief value in the eyes of 
oriental ladies, lies in its virtue as a cosmetic ; although, 
is in the case of most other cosmetics, its effects are 
purely imaginary. 
Se atiaesetiiieemanemeeaeennall 

IF refined sense and exalted sense, be not so useful 
1s common sense, their sanity, their novelty, and the 
nobleness of their objects, make some compensation, 
ind render them the admiration of mankind: as gold 
though less serviceable that iron, acquires from its 


animals over the hills—nor cil any one presume w | scarcity, a value which is much superior. 
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THE BRIGAND. 
MonTaLBaN—De Luave. 


MontTatsan. Your business, stranger. 

De Luque. That is quickly told. 

Before thee stands unscath’d the rebel chief 
Whose prowess has, thro’ all the realm of Spain, 
Spread terror wider than its desolation. 

I come a suitor to thee. 

MonTasan. Siate your will. 

De Lvave. Beyond the limits of our hemisphere, 
Fame’s trumpet-tongue has busily proclaim’d 
The marvel of thy deeds. In mute amaze 
The ragged tenants of the lazar-house 
Listen and wonder, while their golden god 
Buys their base homage. Now no lazy clown 
Groans out his cant of poverty, but thou 
Throw’st in his lap thy gold, as ’twere a drug 
That stain’d thy conscience. 

MonTatsan. Ha! and who art thou, 

That dar’st thus tax my charities? 

De Luque. A man! 

But one who brooks not haughty questioning ; 
One who knows beiter to command than sue— 
Who, when he sues, commands. 1[ come to ask 
A portion of thy gold—that yellow plague 
Which thou dost scatier with a lavish hand, 
Among the ignorant and greedy throng, 

Who only blotch thy bounties with their vices, 
And raise a stagnant mist around thy virtue. 

MonraLsan. If gold’s thy only object, freely take 
Of mine abundance, for thy frankness draws me, 
Despite thy stern and unfamiliar aspect, 
‘Towards thee in fellowship. 

De Luque. First know the man 
With whom you would in amity unite, 

Before you seal the contract. In my breast 
The icicles of hate forever form, 

Enlarging in their growth, like polar ice, 
Intense as that, and deadlier to the touch 

Of melting pity. I’ve been sear'd and scorch’d 
Beneath oppression’s fierce meridian, 

Until my marrow has become a rock 

To which my heart has grown, participant 

Of its stern nature. 

MonTacsan. But are there no fires 
To thaw the ice of apathy within thee? 

Are all thy sympathies extinct? 

De Luque. All—all— 

My heart is marble. Hear and mark, Montalban! 

I had a wife and child; my very soul 

Was so absorbed in their's, that all the three 

Form’d one united whole: their hearts to mine 

Clung, as if their very being hung upon’t. 

Tho’ I ne’er joined the fashion of the times, 

And slabber'd mawkish kisses on their cheeks, 

Or fumbled them with pestilent caresses, 

Ringing my daily darlings in their ears, 

Like modern sires and spouses—ue’ ertheless 

I lov'd them to idolatry: my life 

Thriv’d with their thriving, droop’d with their de- 
cay, 

And in that atmosphere alone I liv’d 

Where they shed warmth and brightness. 

MontTacsan. Thou hast rous'’d 
The slumbering memory of happier times 
When I, like thee, was blest. I had a wife 
And children too—but they, alas! are gone 
Where | would follow them, yet dare not! 

Dr Lvevur. Ha! 

Was it a hnman hand that dealt the plague 

Which made thy paradise a desert? No! 

Heaven deals its vengeance, man must stoop to that; 
But when the grovelling likeness of ourselves 
Lords it in idle mockery o’er his fellows, 

And opes a hell to torture us, tis then 





The rebel swells within us, and the clash 
Of mingling passions jars into a storm. 
MonTa.san. | have endured what long has gnarled 
my heart, 
And left it scarcely pervious to the probe 
Of keen sensation. I have suffered much, 
Yet bear withal no hatred to mankind. 
De Luave Hear my brief history, and tell me 
then 
If I have room for love to mortal man. 
My wife had early join’d in Luther's creed, 
And in the mother’s faith the child was rear’d; 
Whilst I, who look’d on forms as on old saws, 
For which antiquity has gained respect, 
Sull own'd the Pope pre-eminent. My life, 
Which was retired, drew from the meddling throng 
A scrutiny that soon conveyed strange tales 
Round the distempered neighvourhood, and I 
Was pvinted at as one foredoom’d by heaven. 
Monrarean. Our lot has been too similarly cast, 
Not to feel fellowship. 
De Luaqur. Now mark the close 
Of my brief tale. My poor, unconscious wife 
Was torn from these rough arms, and, with her child, 
Shrieking for mercy to the ears of monsters, 
Dragged to that den of priestcraft where the doom 
Is past, unheard. ‘There the devouring flames 
Clung round their bodies, till the gasp of death 
Set free the hampered spirit. 
Monracean. Injur'd wretch! 
I pity thee. 
De Luave. Nay pity not, but hate— 
Join with me in my loathing to mankind, 
And I will clench thy hand, the first rade pledge 
Of friendship, but to be dissolv’d in death. 
Nigh where the Esta opes her feeble source, 
Is the stern outlaw’s home ;—partake its cheer— 
Thou’lt meet a rough, but a right honest welcome. 
Montacpan. I will accept thy courtesy, and when 
We know each other’s humours, we may live 


On terms of closer union. Lead the way. 
* * * * * * * . 


. + * * * * * * 


MontapBan. Why dost thou lead me towards yon 
towering cliff, 
Whose summit peers above the pregnant clouds, 
Mocking the angry storms that roar beneath ? 
De Luque. Apprvach and listen. Thou hast rous’d, 
Montalban, 
Memories of days gone by; when, in my fair 
And undimm’d horoscope, the radiant star 
Of my young destiny by heaven’s own hand 
Seem'd poised in the blue void, without a cloud 
To mar its brightness; but alas! how soon 
To be o’ercast with dire and damning ills. 
Montacsan. Nay, why so sad? 
De Lvave. Ask the storm why it howls, 
Could’st thou but look into my soul, and there 
Behold the plague-spots which have sear'd it o'er, 
Thou would’st not ask me why [ am so sad. 
I have done deeds too black for yon fair heaven 
To look upon, and my charg’d spirit groans 
Beneath its load of guilt. ‘The time is come 
When expiation must be made. [He climbs the brow of 
the precipice.) 
Approach 
For I would have thee witness that my death 
Shall be as stern and fearless as my life. 
I'm sick of life and its infirmities, 
And long to go to that eternal sleep 


| Where dreams distract not, and perception’s still’d 


In everlasting silence. Come what may, 

I fear not an hereafter—hell or heaven— 

My soul upon the hazard!—[{He flings himself from the 
precice. Brigands approach; Montalban reures 
with them behind the mountains.] 
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Original. 
VIRGINIA WATER? 


THE FAVOURITE RESIDENCE OF GEORGE Iv. 
Love test spot of the royal isles, 
Where nature in endless beauty smiles ; 
And thro’ day and thro’ night the song birds wake 
Their rapturous notes, o'er bower and lake ; 
And music, and love, and beauty rose 
O’er a luxurious king's repose ; 
Who wasted ‘mid those Cyprian bow’rs, 
What Fox had taught in earlier hours 


Here, the glad waters passed along 

With all the harmony of song ; 

While on her path the barge delay’d, 

To list to the moonlight serenade : 

And the drooping branches kissed the stream, 
Which sparkled with joy in the mellow beam: 
And the stars look’d out from their azure height, 
To witness nature's deep delight. 


In such a scene, and such a clime, 

"Tis sad to bend to the touch of Time; 
To gaze upon the glory round; 

The hills with deathless verdure crown’d; 
The pomp, the pleasure, and the pride, 
Where human bosom never sigh’d ; 

To think from such delights to sever; 
And bitterer far than this—for ever. 


But, oh! to him who there enjoyed, 
Pleasure’s untold and unalloyed; 

All that the earth of glory hath, 

To please his mind and illume his path; 

To him who spent in royal pleasure, 

The soul’s most bright and immortal treasure ; 
To him, indeed, ’twere pain to part, 

With a scene so link’d to his breaking heart. 


But no favourite heart does Nature know, 

The birds rejoice and the roses blow; 

And the waters glide as brightly by, 

As when beheld by a monarch’s eye. 

Men fall as leaves from the autumn trees ; 
Or blossoms strewn by the reckless breeze; 
Never can man his breath resume, 

But nature has had—shall have no tomb. 


But if lovely now how lovelier then, 

When the royal chace awoke the glen, 

And the keen-ey'd falcon soar'd above 

From the hand of some prince’s lady-love? 
These were the days when the minstrel’s lyre, 
Sung beauty’s magic and warrior’s fire; 

4nd plume and pennon, and casque and lance, 
All, fill’d the lists for a lady's glance. 


Oh, never was spot, since the wide, wide earth 
First leaped from the womb into sparkling birth, 
More fitted for pleasure’s fairy reign, 

Or chivalry’s romantic train; 

Or the love-tale told in secret bower, 

While beauty bent like a sun-tonch'd flower, 
And smil'd, in her happy heart to hear 

The sigh so fond or the word so dear. 


But of all the pleasures which there may be, 

An hour of thought by that wave for me, 

When evening's golden wings are furl'd 

And silence and night enfold the world. 

Where, if a zephyr wake the air, 

’T would seem but the voice of nature’s prayer ; 

And the soul can mount to the starry dome, 

Beyond whose light are its hopes and home. 
ALPHA. 


THE NEW ALMS-HOUSE. 


Tue “New Alms-House” is an extensive pile of 
buildings, situated on the west bank of the river 
Schuylkill, opposite the city of Philadelphia, at South- 
street, and at a convenient distance from Market-street 
Bridge on the one side, and Gray’s Ferry on the other. 
The grounds, which comprise a number of acres, ex- 
tend to the water's edge, where a large wharf, intend- 
ed especially for the Institution, will be erected. 

When completed, the New Alms-House will furnish 
accommodation for several thousand inmates; for ma- 
ny of whom, separate dormitories will be provided.— 
Those paupers who are not confined to the wards by 
illness, will be employed in various mechanical opera- 
tions, or in cultivating the ground. The police regu- 
lations of the establishment will be effective and sal- 
utary. 

SD tecteehiemnedteitiiiienbinnll 
MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 

G.iuc—In order to warm his imagination, and trans- 
port himself to Aulis or Sparta, was accustomed to 
place himself in the middle of a beautiful meadow. 
In this situation, with a piano before him and a bottle 
of Champaigne by his side, he wrote his two ‘Iphi- 
genias,’ his ‘Orpheus,’ and other works. 

Sarti—On the contrary, required a spacious, dark 
room, dimly illuminated by a lamp suspended from the 
ceiling, and it was only in the most silent hours of 
night he could summon musical ideas. 

Cimarosa—Was fond of noise; he liked to have 
his friends about him when he composed. Frequently 
in the course of a single night he wrote the subjects 
of eight or ten charming airs, which he afterwards 
finished in the midst of his friends. 

Cuerusina—Was in the habit of composing when 
surrounded by company. If his ideas did not flow 
very freely, he would borrow a pack of playing cards 
from any party engaged with them, and fill up the 
pips with faces caricatured, and all kinds of humor- 
ous devices, for he was as ready with his pencil as his 
pen, though not equally great with both. 

Saccuini—Could not write a passage except when 
his wife was at his side, and unless his cats, whose 
playfulness he admired, were gamboling about him. 

PassiELLo—Composed in bed. It was between 
sheets that he planned ‘Ill Barbiere di Siviglia,’ ‘La 
Molinara,’ and other chef d’ euvres of ease and grace- 
fulness. 

ZINGARELLI—Would dictate his music after reading 
a passage in one of the fathers of the church, or in some 
Latin classic. 

Haypn—Solitary and sober as Newton, putting on 
his finger the ring sent him by Frederick II, and 
which he said was necessary to inspire his imagina- 
tion, sat down to his piano,and ina very few moments 
soared among the choir. Nothing disturbed him at 
Eisenstadt, the seat of Prince Esterhazy ; he lived 
wholly for his art, exempt from worldly cares, and 
often said that he always enjoyed himself most when 
he was at work.—Harmonicon. 

| nie 

Man is born for society. separate him from his 
kind, place him in an isvlated state, his ideas will be- 
come distorted, his character will be reversed, a thou- 
sand absurd affections will spring up in his heart, his 
mind will teem with extravagant thoughts, as an un- 
cultivated field is overrun with noxious weeds. Place 





a man in a forest and he will become asavage; ina 
cloister, where the idea of compulsion is combined 
with that of servitude, it is still worse; he may quit 
the forest, but the cloister he can never abandon. He 
is free in the forest, he is a slave in the cloister. It 
requires perhaps more strength of mind to withstand 
solitude than misery. Misery degrades, but seclusion 
| depraves.—Duderot. 
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THE MANIAC’S STORY. 


THERE are not a few things in the world which it 
‘would be well that man should contemplate mure fre- 
quently—lessons that he should study with the under- 
standing of a philosopher, and with the noble purpose 
of rendering himself wiser and better. Heaven had 
made man a little lower than the angels, and although 
his sin has degraded his nature, and depressed his pow- 
ers and his merits far below the original standard, yet 
does he arrogate to himself, a tone more lofty and more 
bold than he had dared assume, even in pristine inno- 
cence—he dares to raise his towering front, not only 
above the lower orders of creation, but even above 
his fellow-men, and to say by actions if not in words, 
“stand aside, I am worthier than thou !” 

There are few of us who do not at times indulge 
this boastful propensity, elevated and puffed up by the 
circumstances of our existence, fortuitous, or within 
our own power—be they wealth, or honour, or supe- 
rior intellect. In the last, especially, do we glory : the 
triumphs of mind seem best calculated to elicit our 
admiration of others, or the increased reverence of 
ourselves.: Little do we reflect that the time may 
come when this intelligence may fail us, or that, striv- 
ing after things beyond its reach and comprehension, 
it may burst the confines of reason and launch us on 
the shoreless ocean of insanity. Should we not then 
eschew our trust in that, which pressed too heavily, 
may wreck us in our moment of highest hope, should 
we not cultivate humility in our actions and our thoughts 
—forbearing to vaunt our possession of a treasure, 
“ which, like fairy money may turn to worthless leaves 
and dust.” If we would read a homily to our pride 
of genius—the most severe but most salutary—we may 
find it in those melancholy instances where rational 
consciousness is extinct, and man, possessing the form 
of man, is no longer an object of reverence and won- 
der, but of pity or abhorrence. 

I was led to these reflections by a visit to the insane 
asylum at , England. I had heard the shrieks of 
the raving, and felt my heart die within me in hum- 
ble penitence, when I looked upon the vacant features 
and lack-lustre eye of the harmless idiot. I experi- 
enced a sickening sensation as I left the unfeeling, bu- 
siness-like keeper, and pursued my way across the 
lawn to reach the entrance on the highway ; my thoughts 
flitted rapidly over the scenes I had just witnessed, and 
I shuddered to think how soon I might be like them. 
As I approached the gate, I raised my eyes, and saw 
a figure in my path which riveted my gaze, and made 
me stand in silent awe. It was a man apparently about 
fifty years of age, who had evidently once been tall 
and muscular—he was now considerably bent, and his 
furehead and cheeks were deeply furrowed. His hair 
was as while as snow, and hung in curls; his beard, al- 
so white, covered his breast and reached below it; and 
his dress was an odd compound of modern with an- 
cient fashion. The breeches were of faded white sa- 
tin, carefully buckled at the knee over silk stockings 
covered with many a darn ; his shoes appeared to have 
been carefully cleaned, and were surmounted with 
large brilliant buckles. But the upper part of his 
dress, as far as I could discover, consisted of nothing 
but a large piece of blue or purple stuff, thrown over 
his left shoulder and passing round his body after the 
manner of the Roman toga, and with just that graceful 
dignity which we are apt to suppose was a mark of the 

Roman senator. Around the head was twined a wreath 
of weeping willows, apparently fresh-plucked from the 
tree, and contrasting mournfully in its lively brilliant 
green, with the hoary locks on which it lay. I thought 





of Lear, and I said to myself, “has he too been cursed 
with ungrateful offspring—and is this the trophy of 
their triumph?” It seemed as if I could read untold 
agony in that furrowed face, in spite of the calmly 
piercing eye, and the repose, firm indeed, but still re- 
pose that was discoverable in the moulding of his 
pressed lips—there was rather the victory of a mind 
powerful even in its wreck over intense suffering; and 
I gazed, and examined, and scanned his whole person 
with a curiosity and interest, such as I had not hereto- 
fore experienced. After a continued scrutiny, in which 
he followed my eye constantly with his own, he at 
length spoke in a rich, clear voice, though full of wild- 
ness, the following sentences at short intervals, and fre- 
quently without any apparent association: 

“You look steadfastly at me young man, and your 
face asks me a hard question :—yes, | see it—you are 
he that [ dreamed of last night upon my downy bed— 
you know it is a downy bed, though they say it is of 
hair—of hair'!—yes, that is a beautiful thing, and so 
is yours that waves so gracefully over your furehead— 
it is a fair one, and I know by that, that a certain en- 
graver has not been at work—do you know him?— 
his name is Sorrow—he etches to last—and he will 
do it soon or late, and then you will be as wrinkled 
as I. Let me see—you shall have one—two—yes, six 
furrows across—one for every year—and two besides 
for the days gone by. Don’t be alarmed—stay—pray 
stay a little longer—I command it—I will make you 
my privy counsellor—I would make you my treasurer, 
but curse them, they have robbed me—of all—my dia- 
monds and gold—except my crown—except my crown! 
Here is my proclamation—no, that is not it—here, it is 
the history of my reign— 


“With the name of the king 
All the land did ring.” 


“ Read it,and you shall see how princes kissed my hand, 
and the crowd of nobles fairly squeezed the air out of 
the presence chamber—ha! ha! ha!—that was a glori- 
ous time! and the ladies, too—they were the angels: 
when I was king the stars went out, and we lived by 
the light of woman’s eyes—but then they got sleepy— 
and then, and then, the nobles they vanished—and my 
sceptre—see here, is it not a proud one,”—and he wav- 
ed a laurel branch above his head,—“ but no matter— 
this will tell yon all about it. That rascal yonder,” 
(his keeper,) “ will persuade you it is a lie; but don’t 
believe the bastard—he, it was, that murdered my 
queen, and usurped the throne—and the people wept, 
but it was money that drained the tears from their flinty 
hearts—but it is no matter. I have drawn a full-length 
of the devils there, and you can look at them as you 
list ; it is a present—what, refuse!—there, there, take 
it, and without more words, farewell'—it is not meet 
a king should hold more words with a subject ;—speak 
well to our beloved people.” 

So saying, he stretched out his hand signing me to 
kiss it, which I did with as much respect as if I had 
performed the same homage to the Autocrat himself; 
and then turned away to peruse the manuscript he had 
so unceremoniously forced upon me. It was as follows: 


“MY LIFE.” 


“They used to call me the Apollo—and my spirits 
swelled at that lofiy title: for hours together would I 
contemplate myself in the full mirror that adorned my 
dressing room, and I exulted and rejoiced that man 
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was but a beast compared with me ; they were all like 
old misshapen hags, or the vile monster offspring of 
some unnatural birth; their crooked arms seemed like 
the unsightly limbs of some crabbed tree, when I ad- 
mired the gently swelling muscles of my own arrowy 
limbs, as I raised myself towards heaven and stood 
erect upon my sculptured feet; and I believed myself 
se god—and who that looked upon my face would not 
h..ve thought so too—my eye shot terror into the crowds 
that cringed around me—my half-open lips swelling 
with conscious greatness—breathed scorn and contempt 
upon the idolaters, yet my ears drank in their praises 
with greediness. Poetry exhausted its magic to weave 
a garland of harmony worthy of my brow—they call- 
ed my hair the sunbeams of the divinity, whose name 
they had stolen for me,—and they spoke of the clus- 
ters of raven hair that shrouded my knitted brow, as 


the thunder-pregnant clouds upon the edge of the beet- | 


ling cliff 1 moved among them as if borne upon the 
clouds of incense that fuated around me, scarce seem- 
ing to deign a contrast with the earth; and whenI spoke, 


my voice was like that of the dread oracles of old, at 


whose awful summons nations have foregone their lib- 
erties and stripped themselvesof wealth. But I knew 
that a time must come for all these charms to fade—a 
time when all these shrines should moulder, and the 
god be forgotten: and I swore gn vath, that my fame 
should spurn the narrow limits of life—should outlast 
the body that now held the ascendant; forl was not so 
bereft of reason as not to feel that all these things must 
pass away; I did not hope to live forever. 
ered around me in the dark chambers of my palace, 
far beneath the ground, in the silence of night, the 
wise, and the witty, and the ingenious, and I bound 
them all by a deep oath to secresy, and then I bade 
them to shape my soul like unto theirs ; and they pour- 
ed into my spirits the lore of ages in all its sublime 
magnificence ; and they gilded the stream with the 
blaze of wit,and mode it foam with the bubbling waves 
of eloquence ; and when they had accomplished their 
task I heaped wealth upon them. Then I beheld my- 
self again, and I shouted for gladness at the intellect 
that beamed in my eye and glanced in every feature ; 
and then I thought I had laid the corner stone of end- 
less glory—that when my bloom should wither, and 
the blood shrink back to its fountain, I should rule as 
ever by the sceptre of the mind. 

“TI did begin to reign:—the greatly learned who once 
stood aloof from my worship now cast their chaplets at 
my feet, and I stood confessed the greatest of them all. 
The angels—I mean the angels of earth—environed 
me, and, self-immolated, they were destroyed upon my 
altars—but I cared not for them, I mocked the anguish 
at the wolfish gnaw- 
sull the infatuated 


of their latest azgonies, and laughed 
ings of their maddened conscience ; 
wretches pressed to their perdition—and why should 
I have hindered them? Was it not becoming in a god 
to receive such precious sacrifices ? 


“T moved throngh the 


through its narrow realm, strutting with full-blown ar- | 
rogance, spreading the golden glories of its plumage | 
My house was the epi | 


to the admired and envied. 
tome of European magnificence ;—gold was the orna- 
ment where the noblest spread their silver with sparing 
hand, and where shone their scanty gold, my diamonds 

g¢ efful- 


vases cooled 


and rubies burned and glittered with dazzlii 
gence. Fountains gurgling from amber 
the breath of ardent summer, and an invisible fire dif- 
fused the scented gales of spring amid the chill blasts 
of dreary winter. My own chamber 
ing glory of all 
mirrors, the 
struct; the floor of costly mosaic, in figures of quaint- 
ness or grace, was only rivalled by the swelling dome 
above, where ev« ry form that imagination could con- 


ceive as mosi lovely, or that the most ardent genius 


te | ] , 
ifs lolly sides were composed of huge 


mightiest that Venetian skill could con- 











So I gath- | 





| mosphere of the man-made city. I 


world as the bird of Juno | 


was the crown- | 


could depict, clustered around the arching walls bathed 
in a flood of light frum the glittering chandelier sus- 
pended from the summit. My couch was formed of 
down from the snowy bosom of the swan, cased in 
satin of brilliant dye ; cambric and lace were the finest 
-overings, and the pillow was of ermine more perfect 
than the monarch’s upon his throne, and bound with 
lace of gold; the drapery was of cerulean satin, the 
deepest antl purest tint that had ever decked the sky, 
and a fringe of pearls edged it throughout: it was sup 
ported by rings of gold, and on every face was the 
heraldrie device I had assumed, broidered in all man- 
ner of jewels—and there—did | sleep? For hours 
afier hours have I gazed upon the endless reflections 
of my chrystal palace—for hours tossed as on the 
troubled ocean—dreamed things unutterable—and wae 
king, sprang from my couch, tearing into fragments the 
unvalued treasures that surrounded me, or dashing a 
chair where I saw him ;—TI thought it would have slain 
him, but it only shattered the mirror and left a yawn- 
ing blank like that of my own heart—and I crept sbiv- 
ering back to my solitary bed, and buried my face in 
the pillow. 

“ But I feel the monster coming,and my pen must re- 
main idle, perhaps to be seized again in a moment of 
horrid phrenzy. 

“Oh! she was of those beings that live between 
earth and heaven, and she assumed a human form to 
beguile me into love: love! I spent years and knew 
not what it was ; I had heard of it, and my imagina- 
tion strove to conceive it; but 1 felt it not ;—worship, 
I understood—jt was a prostration of soul and body 
for gain of good or dread of evil ;—they followed me, 
for I was as a mine of goodly treasures: riches and 
honour were heaped upon me—but I loved neither 
the hand that received them, nor that which conferred 
—God knows I had no love for them: if I had made 
them or could have swept them from existence like so 
many worms ; if the raising of my hand or the stamp- 
ing of my feet could have hid them in nothingness, I 
could not have looked more bitter scorn upon their 
courtly flatteries; yet the fruit was sweet spite of the 
tree that bore it. 

“ But she!—she loved me for myself—supremely, 
and alone ;—the dross of worldly selfishness had not 
part or lot in the purity of her soul:—it was she that 
consecrated the glorious night when first I saw her— 
but it was she that cursed ;—nay, she could not;—it 
was [—my damned passion that made it cursed. 

“I was weary and sick of contact with the hireling 
slaves,—the night sped on, and, mounting my swift 
steed, I flew from the thronged streets and stifling at- 
breathed more 
freely as the green fields swept under my eye ‘in the 
clear moonlight, sparkling with dewy jewels,’ and si- 


lent as the untrodden desert. It was the very deepest 


| hour of darkness ;—all the villas were still ;—their 


white sides gleaming in the steady silver sheen ;—not 
a lamp, nor a voice, nor a step bespoke the presence 
of any thing of human kind ; not a sound awoke the 
echo, save the clattering of my charger’s hoofs, as he 
plunged on, swiit and unguided as the wandering light- 
ning. Buried in the labyrinth of my own dizzy 
thoughts, | knew not whither I was borne, till the fresh- 
ening breeze, springing up, cooled my fevered cheeks, 
and tossed the curls upon my temples, for my head was 
uncovered, though till now | had not teken heed of it 
I looked around, and the waning orb of night gave to- 
ken that it was time to return :—but how, or in what 
direction? I cast my eyes in every way, but all was 
new to me, as if I had been transported into fairy land. 
I was ina little valley formed in the bosem of a clus- 
ter of hills :—one side was deeply shaded, but the other 
gleamed in the emerald brightness of lawn and grove 
and waving corn. The road was narrow, and soon 
terminated abruptly before a small house,—almost a 
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cottage completely surrounded by a dense hedge of 
hawthorn, and overhung by ancient elms. Where 
was I? Perhaps in some den of assassins, from whose 
snare escape was impossible: and I loosened the blade 
of my dagger, and dismounting, bounded across the 
hedge. 

“ Death itself could not have been more mute ; but 
the muteness was not that of danger; it was such as 
reigned in Eden on the morning of man’s creation—it 
was the calm of innocence. A light beamed from an 
apartment not far from the ground; I approached soft- 
ly, and swinging myself lightly upon a limb of a tree, 
looked down into the chamber. Whata sight was that! 
The man from whose eye the film of blindness has fal- 
Jen, and who for the first time beholds the beauties of | 
nature, may guess at my sensations. J had beheld the | 
loveliest conceptions of the schools of painting; I had 
revelled in the witching voluptuousness of Italian art; | 
’ J had decked my dwelling with the most magnificent | 
productions of Raphael and Titian, and David; I had 
roved through a galaxy of living models of perfection ; | 
sipped the sweets of flowers of the brightest and most | 
glowing hues, and of the most intoxicating fragrance ; 
bui here was a being who far excelled the creatures 
of fancy or of nature; a breathing divinity ; a flower 
I scarcely breathed—my | 





—the only one of its kind. 
whole soul poured from my eyes; they absorbed the | 
functions of all else; my blood stood still, and like 
some marble statue, I moved not, spoke not; but ap-| 
peared berefi of consciousness. A light silk scarf veil- 
ed her bosom, without forbidding iniagination to pro- 
phesy of what that veil concealed. Her hair of ches- 
nut brown was parted in the middle, and coursed down 
behind the rosy tinted ears till it fell in profuse ring- 
lets over her neck and shoulders: her hands clasped 
each other, and the tapering arins, blushing with buoy- 
ant health through the delicate skin, rested upon the | 
window sill: her lips full, panting, and but partly 
closed, unfolded the whitest and purest teeth ;—there 
was a faint smile upon those lips, that played and wan- 
toned over the rich cheek and under the long eye-lash- 
es; but it entered not the sanctuary of the eye—that 
pure deep blue orb rested its full gaze upen the moon 
that added new purity to the smoothly polished waving 
throat. Was this not some fairy sporting in the reign 
of its queen? Was it some spirit purified from earth ? 
or did I dream? Was it some false creation—some 
cheating phantom to allure me to ruin? I know not: 
—but a loud neigh from my impatient animal startled 
my enchantress, and brought me back to life. 

“ But why dwell upon what followed ?—night after 
night did those sacred shades witness the fervour of 
our love,—and then her father and brother came with 
intruding steps ;—her father—he was a hanghty and 
penurious noble; her brother, as proud as Lucifer. or 
as myself:—we met often, but | liked him not—he 
was not my slave, and therefore I avoided him. But | 
she was my slave, and | was her's, and our chains | 
clanked merrily together. I missed not the prayers of | 
the senseles crowd, fur [ was worshipped by one whose | 
heart I read as though her bosom was of glass; hypo- 
crisy had not dared to look into it: guile had not even 
cast its shadow there; but all was fresh unmingled 
nature; the workings of those which are 
from the beginning, and which nothing but a tempest 
can overflow or render turbid. My whole nature be- 
had something to love besides my- 








fountains 


came changed: I 
self, and all that adoration once offered to self, was 
breathed to one far worthier. It seemed as if I had 
treasured up all that had been lavished upon me—all 
that I had lavished upon myself—for this holocaust ; 
and could I weigh these against the ownership of her | 
heart? 

“In the ecstasy of certain and assured success, I de- 
manded her of her father—and—what think you ?— | 
none but he could have dared—could I have supposed | 


father! 


it possible!—rather had I seen him roasting at the 
stake, or headless on the scoffuld, than have bent one 
joint to gain his“ Yes.” “ Upstart!” he exclaimed, 
“ your insolence merits chastisement !" Chastisement ! 
chastisement !—ha! ha! ha!—yes, that was the word— 
and did | not tear him limb from limb? No, oh no! 
I was very cool: 1 left his presence as a lion turns 
from the prey he cannot reach, to spring back with 
deadlier fury. ‘There was a volcano in my breast, for 
the time smothered and silent, but gathering terror ere 
it should awake. 

“That night I obtained a stolen interview with Ellen, 
and with well dissembled calmness disclosed the de- 
cree of her father; and I saw the high soul burn and 
toss within her, and her cheek mantle with a blush— 
the deep blush of shame for such a father. Then did 
I pray her to be mine—then did | give to the winds 
and the returnless past, all remorse and pity. 1 laid 
not one straw in the way of her passion’s whirlwind. 
Revenge was gnawing at my soul, and I cared not 
whence it came ;—the means mattered not—revenge 
was my aliment—my hope. Enthusiast never hoped 
for heaven ; or sea-tost mariner longed for the light of 
blessed day, as I did fur the dark banquet of revenge. 
She saw and felt the consuming fire within me, and 
she fain would have quelled it:—she hung upon me 
—she besought me—she turned those angel eyes on 
mine as if to rob them of their flame—she prayed me 
to be myself{—to remember that he was her father — 
But this only added goading to the sharp spur :—her 
The contrast was too appalling :—that he— 
the sonlless wretch who would have bartered his eter- 
nal hopes for an ounce of base metal—that he should 
have such a daughter—and I hated him more bitterly. 
Then she commanded me not to harm him; and she 
made that the condition of her love; and I swore a 
solemn oath that he should pass my arm unscathed, 
and I avoided him as a fangless serpent that 1 would 


| not stoop to crush. 


“ But Ellen and I still haunted the dark glade, and 
still our love grew stronger. Night after night we 
met, and each but multiplied the intensity of our pas- 
sion. We counted the globes of fretted fire above us ; 
we sang to the music of the rill; I opened and spread 
befure her the wisdom of the past, and with an elo- 
quence, inspired but by one emotion, I entranced her 
into mute astonishment; and when excited to the wild 
energy of earnestness, she would bury her face in my 
bosom and conjure me to be calm. As well might the 
Atlantic have essayed calmness on the path of the ra- 
ving tornado. One look at her; one kiss of welcome 
as we met, banished all semblance of coldness: her 


| heaving breast, and my throbbing pulses, forbade the 


thonght of separation, and she became my bride—not 
in the vaulted chapel, not to the pealing of the organ 
or the solemn tones of the stoled priest, not in the 
sight of men; no! the oaks of centuries were our can- 
opy and lofty aisles, the echo was our priest, and the 
anthem of the moaning storm was the music at our 
wedding. Alas, thou prophet sound! little did we 
think thee but a shadowed requiem, a type of dread 
futurity. A blithe honey-moon we had of it; and 
when Cynthia filled her horns again, we awoke as 
from a dream: the days flew past and my bride looked 
sad ; and in her melting voice she prayed me to make 
reparation fur her sullied fame, and spare the gray 
hairs of her aged parent. Then I thought of chastise- 
ment! and the fiend shook me—and I laughed at the 
thought of his sorrow! I thought I saw him carried to 
his grave, and I jeyed to think how I should dance 
above his clay and trample it still deeper into the vile 
earth !—But I looked on her—t1 looked upon her pale 
and melancholy face, and those sweet tempters, and [ 


| relented; and for the first time in my life the scalding 


tears gushed from my straining eyes. 
‘The next day they sent fur me—they, the father 
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and brother; for they had guessed the secret. I ap-|I pressed my cheek to her’s—it was cold and ashy. I 
peared before them, and they bade me be seated ; but | held my hand to her heart—one faint beat, and it was 
I stood erect, and demanded why I had been sent for? | still ;—the white and glassy eye was upturned—poor 
“To atone for your villany!” shouted the brother; “to | Ellen was dead ! 
give honour to your victim,” he cried; his nostrils ex- “The body fell from my hands heavily :—I looked 
panded, his teeth grinding, and his whole frame quiv-| up, and saw the brother ;—* Devil! murderer!” said 
ering with rage. I scorned to be commanded or com- | I—* this is thy work, and dearly shalt thou rue it.”— 
pelled, and therefore I only smiled, but said not a word. | Every sinew in my body was strung with a giant’s 
Again he called upon me to obey, and the squeaking | force ; my blood boiled furiously, and with a bound 
voice of the old man joined in the chorus. | and a yell I reached my foe :—with both hands round 
“Once more he commanded me to make Ellen my | his throat I held him powerless—and I laughed at the 
wife: I answered but one word, and that was “never!” | baby efforts of the old man to free him. For three 
In an instant I lay prostrate on the floor, the blood | long minutes did I clutch the fiend ;—I saw the dark 
gushing from my nose and mouth: the next, the door | blood gather in his swollen face ;—I saw his leaden 
opened and the miserable girl entered; she saw me | eyes stand from their bursting sockets ;—I heard the 
motionless upon the ground, covered with blood, and | convulsive rattle in his throat as it writhed under my 
her brother, my deadly enemy, standing above me.— | grasp:—then I felt that all was over, and I spurned 
She saw his savage look—she reeled, and fell;—I | the carcass as a dog’s. I pressed one long kiss upon 
heard a hideous shriek ; and, starting from my stupor, | the lovely martyr, then fled to the city.” And then 
beheld her stretched upon the ground: a hideous gash | comes a long blank. “ After that the old man rolled 
was on her fair temple, whence the life stream rushed | in my wealth, and I—why they thought me dead— 
in torrents. I snatched her in my arms; I strove to| but did’nt know that T was yet a king—aye, a king— 
stanch the flow; I held my lips over the wound to | is not this a crown—and am I not a king?” 
keep it together; but the deluge nearly suffocated me. £. 





TO A FLOWER THE ARCTIC LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


BROUGHT FROM THE FIELD OF GRUTLI.* 
If, by the wood fire's blaze, 
When W inter-stars gleam cold, 
The glorious tales of older days 
May proudly yet be told ; 
Forget not then the shepherd-race, 
Who made the hearth a holy place !—Swiss Song. 
WuHeEnce art thou, flower !—from holy ground, 
Where freedom’s foot hath been! 
Yet bugle-blast or trumpet-sound 
Ne’er shook that solemn scene. 


Flower of a noble field !—thy birth 
Was not where spears have cross’d, 
And shiver’d helms have strewn the earth 
Midst banners won and lost : 


But, where the sunny hues and showers 
Unto thy cup were given, 

There met high hearts at midnight hours, 
Pure hands were rais’d to heaven. 


And vows were pledg’d, that man should roam, 
Through every Alpine dell, 

Free as the wind, the torrents foam, 
The shaft of William Tell! 


And prayer—the full deep flow of prayer, 
Hallow'd the pastoral sod, 

And souls grew strong for battle there, 
Nerv'd with the peace of God. 


Before the Alps and stars they knelt, 
That calm, devoted band ; 

And rose, and made their spirits felt, 
Through all the mountain land. 


Then welcome Grutli’s free-born flower! 
Even in thy pale decay, 
There dwells a breath, a tone, a power, 
Which all high thoughts obey. F. H. 


*The field beside the Lake of the Four Cantons, 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
Gone is the long long winter night, 
Look, my beloved one! 
How glorious, through his depths of light, 
Rolls the majestic sun. 
The willows, waked from winter's death, 
Give out a fragrance like thy breath— 
The summer is begun! 


Aye, ’tis the long bright summer day : 
Hark, to that mighty crash! 

The loosened ice-ridge breaks away— 
The smitten waters flash. 

Seaward the glittering mountain rides, 

While, down its green translucent sides, 
The foamy torrents dash. 


See, love, my boat is moored for thee, 
By ocean’s weedy floor— 

The petrel does not skim the sea 
More swiftly than my oar. 

We'll go where, on the rocky isles, 

Her eggs the screaming sea-fowl piles 
Beside the pebbly shore. 


Or, bide thee where the poppy blows, 
With wind-flowers frail and fair, 
While I, upon this isle of snows, 
Seek and defy the bear. 
Fierce though he be, and huge of frame, 
This arm his savage strength shall tame, 
And drag him from his lair. 


Whem crimson sky and flamy cloud 
Bespeak the summer fled, 

And snows, that melt no more, enshroud 
The vallies white and dead ; 

I'll build of ice thy winter home, 

With glistening walls and lucid dome, 
And floor with skins bespread. 


The white fox by thy couch shall play ; 
And, from the frozen skies, 

The meteors of a mimic day 
Shall flash upon thine eyes. 


where the “ Three Tells,” as the Swiss call the fathers 
of their Liberty, took the oath of redeeming Switzer- 
land from the Austrian yoke. 


And I—for such thy vow—meanwhile, 
Shall hear thy voice and see thy smile, 
Till that long midnight flies. 
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OUR RECTOR. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


I aM no politician, no reasoner upon church and state, 
the evil or the good of their connexion, a connexion 
pretty ancient, as far as words go, and tolerably con- 
venient, at times, to both parties, in spite of the jang- 
ling which may have occasionally occurred in this as 
in other unions. 

Of late years, however, there has been a prodigious 
change in the body clerical. The activity of the dis- 
senters, the spread of education, and the immense in- 
crease of population, to say nothing of that “ word of 
power,” Reform, have combi::d to produce a stirring 
spirit of emulation amongst ti»> younger clergy, which 
has quite changed the aspect of the profession. Here- 
tofore, the “church militant” was the quietest and 
easiest of all vocations; and the most slender and lady- 
like young gentleman, the “mamma's darling” of a 
great family, whose lungs were too tender for the bar, 
and whose frame was too delicate for the army, might 
be sent with perfect comfort to the snug curacy of a 
neighbouring parish, to read Horace, cultivate auricu- 
las, christen, marry, and bury, about twice a quarter, 
and do duty once every Sunday. Now times are al- 
tered ; prayers must be read, and sermons preached, 
twice a day at least, not forgetting lectures in Lent, 
and homilies at tide times; workhouses are to be visit- 
ed, schools attended, boys and girls taught in the morn- 
ing, and grown-up bumpkins in the evening ; children 
are to be catechised; masters and mistresses looked af- 
ter; hymn-books distributed; bibles given away ; tract 
societies fostered amongst the zealous, and psalmody 
cultivated amongst the musical. In short, a curate, 
now-a-days, even a country curate, much more if his 
parish lie in a great town, has need of the lungs of a 
barrister in good praetice, and the strength and activi- 

iyof an officer of dragoons. 

Now this is just as it ought to be. Nevertheless, I 
cannot help entertaining certain relentings in favour of 
the well-endowed churchman of the old school, round, 
indolent, and unbiassed, at peace with himself and all 
around him, who lives in quiet and plenty in his am- 
ple parsonage house, dispensing with a liberal hand 
the superfluities of his hospitable table, regular and ex- 
act in his conduct, but not so pecise as to refuse a Sa- 
turday night's rubber in his own person, or to condemn 
his parishioners for their game of cricket on Sunday 
afternoons; charitable in word and deed, tolerant, 
indulgent, kind, to the widest extent of that widest 
word ; but, except in such wisdom, (and it is of the 
best,) no wiser than that eminent member of the church, 
Parson Adams. In a word, exactly such a man as my 
good old friend the rector of Hadley, who has just pass- 
ed the window in that venerable reliqne of antiquity, 
his one-horse chaise. Ah, we may see him still, through 
the budding leaves of the clustering China rose, as he 
is stopping to give a penny to poor lame Dinah Mocre, 
stopping and stooping his short round person with no 
small effort, that he may put it into her little hand, be- 
cause the child would have some difficulty in pick- 
ing it up, on account of her crutches. Yes, there he 
goes, rotund and. rosy, “a tun of man,” filling three 
parts of his roomy equipage: the shovel hat with a 
rose in it, the very model of orthodoxy, overshadowing 
his white hairs and placid countenance; his little stunt- 
ed post-boy in a purple livery, driving an old coach- 
horse as fat as his master, whilst the old white terrier, 
fatter still, his pet terrier Viper, waddles afier the 
chaise (of which the head is let down, in honour, I 
presume, of this bright April morning) much resem- 
bling in gait and aspect that other white waddling 

thing, a goose, if a goose were gifted with four legs. 


There he goes, my venerable friend the Reverend 
Josiah Singleton, Rector of Hadley-cum-Doveton, in 
the county of Southampton, and Vicar of Delworth, in 
the county of Surrey. There he goes, in whose youth 
tract societies and adult schools were not, but who yet 
has done as much good and as little harm in his gene- 
ration, has formed as just and as useful a link between 
the rich and the poor, the landlord and the peasant, as 
ever did honour to religion and to human nature. Per- 
haps this is only saying, in other words, that, under 
any system, benevolence and singlemindedness will 
produce their proper effects. 

I am not, however, going to preach a sermon over 
my worthy friend—long may it be before his funeral 
sermon is preached! or even to write his eloge, for 
eloges are dull things; and to sit down with the inten- 
tion of being dull,—to set about the matter with mal- 
ice prepense (howbeit the calamity may sometimes hap- 
pen accidentally,) I hold to be an unnecessary imperti- 
nence. I am only to give a slight sketch, a sort of 
pird’s-eye view of my reverend friend's life, which 
by the way, has been, except in one single particular, 
so barren of incidents, that it might almost pass for one 
of those proverbially uneventful narratives,“ The Lives 
of the Poets.” 

Fifty-six years ago, our portly rector, then, it may be 
presumed, a sleek and comely bachelor, left college, 
where he had passed through his examinations and ta- 
ken his degrees, with respectable mediocrity, and was 
ordained to the curacy of St. Thomas's Parish, in our 
neighbouring town of C ; and where, by the re- 
commendation of his vicar, Dr. Grampound, he fixed 
himself in the small, but neat first floor of a reduced 
widow gentlewoman, who endeavoured to eke out a 
small annuity by letting lodgings at five shillings a 
week, linen, china, plate, glass, and waiting included, 
and by keeping a toy-shop, of which the whole stock, 
fiddles, drums, balls, dolls, and shuttlecocks, might be 
safely appraised at under five pounds, including a state- 
ly rocking-horse, the poor widow’s cheval de bataille, 
which had occupied one side of Mrs. Martin’s shop 
from the time of her setting up in business, and still 
continued to keep his station uncheapened by her thrifty 
customers. , 

There, by the advice of Dr. Grampound, did he place 
himself on his arrival at C ; and there he contin- 
ued for full thirty years, occupying the same first floor, 
the sitting-room, a pleasant apartment, with one win- 
dow (for the little toy-shop was a corner house) abut- 
ting on the high bridge, and the other on the market 
place, still, as at first, furnished with a Scotch carpet, 
eane chairs, a Pembroke table, and two hanging shelves, 
which seemed placed there less for their ostensible des~ 
tination of holding books, sermons, and newspapers» 
than for the purpose of bobbing against the head of 
every unwary person who might happen to sit down 
near the wall; and the small chamber behind, with its 
tent bed and dimity furniture, its mahogany chest of 
drawers, one chair, and no table; with the self-same 
spare, quiet, decent landlady, in her faded but well- 
preserved morning gown, and the identical serving- 
maid, Patty, a demure, civil, modest damsel, dwarfed 
as it should seem by constant curtsying, since from 
twelve years upwards, she had not grown an inch.— 
Except the clock of time, which, however impercepti- 
bly, does still keep moving, every thing about the little 
toy-shop in the market place at C. , was at a stand 
still. The very tabby cat which lay basking on the 
hearth might have passed for his progenitor of happy 
memory, who took his station there the night of Mr. 
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Singleton’s arrival ; and the self-same hobby-horse still 
stood rocking opposite the counter, the admiration of 
every urchin who passed the door, and so completely 
the pride of the mistress of the domicile, that it is to 
be questioned—convenient as thirty shillings, lawful 
money of Great Britain, might sometimes have proved 
to Mrs. Martin—whether she would not have felt more 
reluctance than pleasure in parting with this, the prime 
ornament of her stock. 

There, however, the rocking-horse remained ; and 
there remained Mr. Singleton, gradually advancing 


from a personable youth to a portly middle-aged man ; 


and obscure and untempting as the station of a curate 
in a country 1own may appear, it is doubtful whether 


» those thirty years of Comparative poverty, were not | 


amongst the happiest of his easy and tranquil life. 
Very happy they undoubtedly were. ‘Tu say nothing 
of the comforts provided for him by his assiduous land- 


lady and her civil domestic, both of whom felt all the | 


value of their kind, orderly, and considerate inmate ; 
especially as compared with the racketty recruiting 
officers and troublesome single gentlewomen who had 
generally occupied the first floor. 
prime favour with his vicar, Dr. Grampound, a stately 
pillar of divinity, rigidly orthodox in all matiers of 
church and state, who having a stall ina distant cathe- 
dral, and another living by the sea-side, spent but little 
of his time at C , and had been so tormented by 
his three last curates—the first of whom was uvowed- 
ly of whig politics, and more than suspected of hold- 
ing Calvinistic doctrines in religion, the second a fox- 
hunter, and the third a poet—that he was delighted to 
intrust his flock to a staid, sober youth of high church 
and tory principles, who never mounted a horse in his 
life, and would hardly have trusted himself on Mrs. 
Martin's steed of wood ; and whose genius, so far from 
carrying him intoany flights of poesy, never went be- 
yond that weekly process of sermon-making, which, as 
the doctor observed, was all that a sound divine need 
know of authorship. Never was curate a greater fa- 
vourite with his principal. He has even been heard 
to prophesy that the young man would be a bishop. 

Amongst the parishioners, high and low, Josiah was 
no less a favourite. The pour felt his benevolence, 
his integrity, his piety, and his steady kindness; whilst 
the richer classes (for in the good town of C . few 
were absolutely rich) were won by his unaffected good- 
nature, the most popular of all qualities. There was 
nothing shining about the man—no danger of his set- 
ting the Thames on fire—and the gentlemen liked him 
none the worse for that; but his chief friends and allies 
were the ladies—not the young ladies, by whom, to 
say the truth, he was not so much coveted, and whom, 
in return, he did not trouble himself to covet, but the 
discreet mammas, and grandmammas, and maiden gen- 
tlewomen of a certain age, amongst whom he found 
himse!f considerably more valued and infinitely more 
at home. 

Sooth to say, our staid, worthy, prudent, sober young 
man had at no time of his life been endowed with the 
buoyant and mercurial >p-rit peculiar to youth. There 
was in him a considers analogy between the mind 
and the body. Both were heavy, sluggishy and slow. 
He was no straight-laced person either; he liked a 
joke in his own quiet way well enough, but as to en- 
countering the quips, and cranks, and quiddities, of a 
set of giddy girls, he could as soon have danced a co- 
tillion. The gift was not in him.: So with a wise 
instinct he stuck to their elders; called on them in the 
morning: drank tea with them at night; played whist, 
quadrille, casino, back-gammon, commere, or lottery 
tickets, as the party might require ; told news and talk- 
ed scandal as well as any woman of them all; accom- 
modated a difference of four years’ standing between 
the wife of the chief attorney and the sister of the 
principal physician ; and was appealed to as absolute 





Our curate was 1 | 





referee in a question of precedence between the widow 
of a post capthin, and the lady of a colonel of volun- 
teers, which had divided the whole gentility of the 
town into parties. In short, he was such a favourite 
in the female world, that when the ladies of C—— 
(on their husbands setting up a weekly card club at 
the Crown) resolved to meet on the same nigit at each 
other's houses, Mr. Singleton was, by unanimous con- 
sent, the only gentleman admitted to the female coterie. 

Happier man could hardly be, than the worthy Jo- 
siah in this fair company. At first, indeed, some slight 
interruptions to his comfort had offered themselves, in 
the shape of overtures matrimonial, from three mam- 
mas, two papas, one uncle, and (I grieve to say) one 
lady, an elderly young lady, a sort of dowager spinster 
in her own proper person, who, smitten with Mr. Sin- 
gleton's excellent character, a small independence, be- 
sides his curacy in possession, and a trifling estate 
(much exaggerated by the gossip faine) in expectancy, 
and perhaps somewhat swayed by Dr. Grampound’s 
magnificent prophecy, had at the commencement of 
his career, respectively given him to understand, that 
he might, if he chose, become more nearly related to 
them. This is a sort of dilemma which a well bred 
man, and a man of humanity (and our curate was both) 
usually feels to be tolerably embarrassing. Josiah, 
however, extricated himself with his usual straight 
forward simplicity. He said, and said truly, “That he 
considered matrimony a great comfort, that he had a 
respect for the state, and no disinclination to any of the 
ladies, but that he was a poor man, and could not af 
ford so expensive a living.” And with the exception 
of one mamma, who had nine unmarried daughters, 
and proposed waiting for a living, and the old young 
lady who had offered herself, and who kept her bed 
and threatened to die on his refusal, thus giving him 
the fright of having to bury his inamorata, and being 
haunted by her ghost—with these slight exceptions, 
every body took his answer in good part. 

As he advanced in life, these sort of annoyances 
ceased, his staid sober deportment, ruddy countenance, 
and portly person, giving him an air ef being even 
older than he really was; so that he came to be con- 
sidered as that privileged person, a confirmed old bach- 
elor, the general beau of the female coterie, and the 
favourite marryer and christener of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Nay, as years wore away, and he began 
to marry some whom he had christened, and to bury 
many whom he had married, even Dr. Grampound’s 
prophecy ceased to be remembered, and he appeared 
to be as firmly rooted in C » as St. Thomas's Church, 
and as completely fixed in the toy-shop as the rocking- 
horse. 

Destiny, however, had other things in store for him. 
The good town of C was, to its own misfortune, a 
poor place, an independent borough, and subject, ac 
cordingly, to the infliction (privilege, I believe, the vo- 
ters are pleased to call it) of an election. For thirty 
vears—during which period there had been seven or 
eight of these visitations—the calamity had passed over 
so mildly that, except three or four days of intolerable 
drunkenness, accompanied, of course, by a sufficient 
number of broken heads, no other mischief had oceur- 
red; the two great families, Whig and Tory, who might 
be said to divide the town, having entered, by agree- 
ment, into a compromise to return one member each ; 
a compact which might have held good to this time, 
had not some slackness of attention on the part of the 
Whigs (the Blues, as they were called in election jar- 
gon) provoked the Yellow or Tory part of the corpor- 
ation, to sign a requisition to the Hon. Mr. Delworth, 
to stand as their second candidate, and produced the 
novelty of a sharp contest in their hitherto peaceful 
berough. When it came, it came with a vengeance, 
It lasted eight days, as long as it could last. The dregs 
of that cup of evil were drained tw the very bottom. 
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Words are faint to describe the tumult, the turmoil, 
the blustering, the brawling, the abuse, the ill-will, 
the battles by tongue and by fist, of that disastrous 
time. At last the Yellows carried it by six ; and on a 
petition and scrutiny in the House of Commons, by 
one single vote; and as Mr. Singleton had been en- 
gaged on the side of the winning party, not merely by 
his own political opinions, and those of his ancient 
vicar, Dr. Grampound, but also by the predilections of 
his female allies, who were Yellows to a man, thuse 





who understood the ordinary course of such matters 


‘ } 
were not greatly astonished, in the course of the en- 
suing three years, to find our good curate rector of Had- 

ley, vicar of Delworth, and chaplain to the new mem- | 


ber’s father. One thing, however, was remarkable, 
that, amidst all the scurrility and ill blood of an elec- | 
tion contest, and in spite of the envy which is pretty 
sure to follow a sudden change of fortune, Mr. Single- 
ton neither made an enemy nor lost a friend. His 
peaceful unoffending character disarmed offence. He 
had been unexpectedly useful too to the winning party, 


not merely by knowing and having served many of | 


the poorer voters, but by possessing one eminent qual- 
ification not sufficiently valued or demanded in a can- 
vasser. He was the best listener of the party ;* and 
is said to have gained the half-dozen votes which de- 
cided the election, by the mere process of letting the 
people talk. 

This talent, which it is to be presumed he acquired 
in the ladies’ club at C——, and which probably con- 
tributed to his popularity in that society, stood him in 
great stead in the aristocratic circle of Delworth Cas- 
tle. The whole family was equally delighted and 
amused by his bonhommie and simplicity ; and he in 
return, captivated by their kindness as well as grate- 
ful for their benefits, paid them a sincere and unfeign- 
ed homage, which trebled their good-will. Never was 
so honest and artless a courtier. There was something 
at once diverting and amiable in the ascendancy 
which every thing connected with his patron held over 
Mr. Singleton’s imaginatiun. Loyal subject as he un- 
questionably was, the king, queen, and royal family 
would have been as nothing in his eyes compared with 
Lord and Lady Delworth and their illustrious offspring. 
He purchased a new peerage, which in the course of 
a few days opened involuntarily on the honoured page 
which contained an account of their genealogy. His 
walls were hung with ground plans of Hadley House, 
elevations of Delworth Castle, maps of the estate, 
prints of the late and present lords, and of a judge of 
queen Anne’s reign, and of a bishop of George the 
Second’s, worthies of the family. He had on his din- 
jng-room mantel-piece, models of two wings, once pro- 
jected for Hadley, but which had never been built, 
and is said to have once bought an old head of the 
first Duke of Marlborough, which a cunning auction- 
eer had fobbed off upon him, by pretending that the 
great captain was a progenitor of his noble patron. 

Besides this predominant taste, he soon began to in- 
dulge other inclinations at the rectory, which savoured 
a little of his old bachelor habits. He became a col- 
lector of shells and china, and a fancier of tulips ; and 
when he invited the coterie of C ladies to par- 
take of asyllabub, astonished and delighted them by 
the performance of a piping bullfinch of his own teach- 
ing, who executed the Blue Bells of Scotland in a 
manner not to be surpassed by the barrel organ, by 
means of which this accomplished bird had been in- 
structed. He engaged Mrs. Martin as his housekeep- 


* A friend of mine, the wife of a country member, 
who was very active in canvassing for her husband, 
once said to me, on my complimenting her on the 
number of votes she had obtained, “ It was all done 
by listening. Our good friends, the voters, like to hear 





themselves talk.” 


er, and Patty as his housemaid, set up the identical 
one-horse-chaise in which he was riding to-day, be- 
came a member of the clerical dinner club, took in 
the St. James’s Chronicle and the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, and was set down by every body as a confirmed 
old bachelor. 

All these indications notwithstanding, nothing was 
less in his contemplation than to remain in that forlorn 
condition. Marriage afier all was his predominant 
taste; his real fancy was for the ladies. He was fifty- 
seven, or thereabouts, when he began to make love, 
but he has amply made up for his loss of time, by mar- 
rying no less than four wives since that period. Call 
him Mr. Singleton indeed, why his proper name would 
be Doubleton. Four wives has he had, and of all va- 


rieties. His first was a pretty rosy smiling lass, just 


| come from school, who had known him all her life, 


and seemed to look upon him just as a school-girl does 
upon an indulgent grandpapa, who comes to fetch her 
home for the holidays. She was as happy as a bird, 
poor thing, during the three months she lived with 
him—but there came a violent fever and carried her 
off. 

His next wife was a pale sickly consumptive lady, 
not over young, fur whose convenience he set up @ 
carriage, and for whose health he travelled to Lisbon 
and Madeira, and Nice, aud Florence, and Hastings, 
and Clifton, and all the places by sea and land, abroad 
and at home, where sick people go to get well. At 


| one of which she, poor lady, died. 


Then he espoused a buxom, jolly, merry widow, 
who had herself had two husbands, and whe seemed 
likely to see him out; but the small-pox came in her 
way, and she died also. 

Then he married his present lady, a charming wo- 
man, neither fat, nor thin, nor young, nor old, not very 
healthy, nor particularly sickly, who makes him very 
happy, and seems to find her own happiness in making 
him so. 

He has no children by any of his wives; but has 
abundance of adherents in parlour and hall. Half the 
poor of the parish are occasionally to be found in his 
kitchen, and his dining room is the seat of hospitality, 
not only to his old friends of the town, and his new 
friends of the country, but to all the families of all his 
wives. He talks of them (for he talks more now than 
he did at the C election, having fallen in the gos- 
siping habit of “narrative old age,”) in the quietest 
manner possible, mixing, in a manner the most divert- 
ing and the most unconscious, stories of his first wife 
and his second, of his present and his last. He seems 
to have been perfectly happy with all of them, espe- 
cially with this. But if he should have the misfor- 
tune to lose this delightful person, he would certainly 
console himself and prove his respect for the state, by 
marrying again; and such is his reputation as a sober, 
excellent husband, especially in the main article of 
giving his wives their own way, that, in spite of his 
being now an octogenarian, I have no doubt but there 
would be abundance of fair candidates for the heart 
and hand of Our Rector. 

CE 

Wirnovrt all doubt, charity to the poor is a direct 
and obligatory duty upon all Christians, next in order 
afier the payment of debts, full as strong, and by na- 
ture made infinitely more delightful to us. Puffendorff, 
and other casuists, do not, [ think, denominate it quite 
properly, when they call it a duty of imperfect obli- 
gation. But the manner, mode, time, choice of objects, 
and proportion, are left to private discretion; and, per- 
haps, for that very reason, it is performed with the 
greater satisfaction, because the discharge of it has 
more thé appearance of freedom; recommending us, 
besides, very specially to Divine favour, as the .exer- 
cise of a virtue most suitable tu a being sensible of its 
own infirmity — Burke. 
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There's a bow - er of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, Andthe Nightingale 
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sings round it allthe day long; In the time of pe *twas like a sweet dream, To 
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-gale sing - ing there Are the roses bright 
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No, the roses soon wither’d that hung o’er the wave 

But some blossoms were gather’d, while flushly they shone, 
And a dew was distill’d from their flow’rs, that gave 

All the fragrance of summer, when summer was gones 
Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a year, 
Thus bright to my soul, as *twas then to my eyes, 

Is that bow’r on the bank of the calm Bendemeers 








LOPEZ DE 


VEGA, &c. 





Original. 
LOPEZ DE VEGA. 


It is related, in the history of the life of this great 
writer that no less than eighteen hundred comedies, 
the production of his pen, have been actually repre- 
sented on the Spanish stage. His Autos Sacramen- 
tales, (a kind of sacred drama.) exceed four hundred, 
besides which, there is a collection of his poems, of 
various kinds, in twenty-one volumes. He said, of | 
himself, that he wrote five sheets per day, which, 
reckoning by the time he lived, has been calculated 
to amount to one hundred and thirty three thousand, 
two hundred and twenty-five sheets. He sometimes 
] which it would have 


composed a comedy in two days, 


been difficult for another man to copy in the same 
time 
John 
being wanted 
and he united to 
Lope z took the first 
which they wrote in two day 
divided, taking « each. 
that Lopez wrote he cou 
two in the morning, and having fir 
eleven, he went to look for Lopez, whom he found in 
re tree that was [frozen ; 


comedy 
Lopez 


? 
coulr 


Perez de Montalban relates, that a 
the Carnivale Madrid, 
comm as fast as the y 
act, and Montalban the 

, and the third act t 
Montalban seeing 
ld 


ld, 


for at 
se one 


second 


ht sheets 
says he rose al 


hed his part at 


faster than 


the garden looking at an oran 


and on enquiring what progress he had made in the 


verses, Lopez replied —* At five I began to write, and 


finished the comedy an hour ago; 
breakfasted, written one hundred and fifiy other verses, 
and watered the g now wel 
tired.” sheets, 
and the hundred and fifty verses. 

Lopez de Vega was twice married. His last wife 
irs of age; 
this 


which | have 


since 


iden, and am pretty 


eight 


He then read to Montalban the 


bore him a son, who died at about eight y 
the mother did not long survive the child, 

double blow fell most heavily upon this great man. 

His domestic happiness broken up, Lopez de Vega 

entered religious feeling 

to render him an exemplary priest; but not with so 

much as to induce him to renounce his literary career, | 
or even abate the ardour with which he pursued it. | 
to the congregation of priests, na- | 


So eminent a man was considered | 
' 


and 


the church, with enough of 


He was admitte:! 
tives of Madrid. 
as doing honour to the society which he had chosen; | 
and he was very speedily elected first chaplain, in | 
compliment to his endowments; and in testimony of | 
the exactness with which he discharged his priestly 
offices. Upon the publication of his Corona Tragica, | 
a poem upon the death of Mary Queen of Scots, which | 
he dedicated to Urian the Fighth; that Pomiff wrote | 
him a complimentary letter, made him promoter Fiscal | 
of the Reverend Apostolic Chamber; sent him the | 
habit of St. John, and conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Theology. 

He probably took orders at about forty years of age; | 
he lived to be seventy-three ; but, towards the close of 
his life, his mind as well as body seems to have given | 
way; abandoning himself to the Manichean supersti- 
tions, he refused to eat meat when his declining health 
rendered it necessary, because he thought it expedient 
for the health of the soul, to mortify the body, and he 
practised self flagellation with such severity, that it is 
hastened his death: afier a cruel 
22 of August, 


supposed to have | 
discipline of this kind, on Friday the j 
1635, he fell ill, and expired on the Monday follow- | 
ing. | 

“ His death,” says one of his Spanish biographers, | 
“ caused a universal commotion in the court, and in the 
whole kingdom Many ministers, knights, and pre- | 
lates were present when he expired: among others, 
the Duke of Sesa, who had been the most munificent | 
of his patrons, whom he appointed his executor, and | 
who was at the expense of his funeral; a mode by | 
which the great in that country were fond of display. | 


| of the disinteres 


| artist, was derived from higher and 


ing their regard for men of letters. It was a public 
funeral, and it was not performed till the third day 
after his death, that there might be time for rendering 
it more splendid, and securing a more honourable at- 
tendance. The grandees and nobles who were about 
the court, were all invited as mourners; a novenary, 
or service of nine days, was performed for him; at 
which the musicians of the royal chapel assisted: 
after which there were exequies on three successive 
days, at which three bishops officiated in full pontifi- 
cals ; and on each day a funeral sermon was preached 
by one of the most famous preachers of the age. Such 
honours were paid to the memory of Lopez de Vega, 
the most prolific, and, during his life, the most popular 
of all poets, ancient Whatever may be 
the present estimate of the talents of Lopez de Vega; 
particularly in other countries than his own; certain 
it is, no writer ever enjoyed such a full share of popu- 
Cardinal Barberi, Lord Holland,) fol- 
with veneration, in the streets ; the king 
the people crowded round 
him whenever he appeared ; the learned and the stu- 
dious thronged to Madrid from every part of Spain to 
see this phoenix of their country; and even Italians, no 
extravagant admirers in general, of poetry that is not 
their own, made pilgrimages from their country for the 
sole purpose of conversing with Lopez. So associated 
was the idea of excellence with his name, that it grew 


or modern. 


7 
mirity. says 


lowed Lopez, 


would s op to gaze on him: 


t habit in common conversation to signify any thing 
perfect in, its kind: and a Lopez diamond, a Lopez 
day, and a Lopez woman, became fashionable and fami- 


| liar modes of expressing their good qualities. 


Original. 


HANNAH MORE. 


\ FEMALE instructor, a dramatic writer, a poetess, 
an author of several publications, whose moral and 
religious tendency, and the warm philanthropy by 
which they are evidently inspired, have indisputably 
established her claim to rank with, if not precede, the 
great benefactors of mankind. 

How few in the paths of literature, how very few, 
can boast that the purity and utility of their writings 
have kept pace with their intellectual endowments— 
too ofien, alas! in an opposite ratio. The rare praise 
of not having written a page without a strong, a palp- 
able bias to mend the manners or reform the keart, is 
the envied merit of Hannah More. Surely no higher 
tribute can be paid to the talents of an author, particu- 
larly a female, than the universal acknowledgment 
that every page she has written has been subservient 
to the cause of virtue ;—that her great and only aim 
was, by wholesome precept to sofien the ills of this 
life, and point out the surest, safest means, of attaining 
everlasting happiness. 

Miss More, for many years, presided over an esta- 
blishment for the education of young ladies, at Bath, 
in England. 

Mr. Burke once observed to Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
“ What a delight you have in your profession !” 

No, sir,” said Dr. Johnson, taking up the question. 
“ Reynolds only paints to get money.” 

A spirited argument was the consequence of this 
unexpected assertion, in which.Miss More with an 
animation inspired by a love of the arts, took a decided 
part against Dr. Johnson, and was eloquent in defence 
dness of Sir Joshua ; insisting, with 
much of truth, that the pleasure experienced by the 
more luxuriant 
sources than mere pecuniary consideration. 

“Only answer me,” said the moralist, in an im- 
pressive tone, “did Leander swim across the Helle- 
spont, merely because he was fond of swimming ?” 








THE GATHERER, &c. 





Original. 
TO A BIRD, 


WHICH FLED ON THE AUTHOR’S APPROACH. 
Brieut bird of the summer 
That sung on the tree, 
Why leave the wild hush 
Of the woodland to me:— 
Why deem me of those 
Who in winter's bleak hour, 
Refuse thee repose 
In the brake or the bower? 


When winter came down, 
Bringing death on his wings, 
Thou felt'dst not his frown, 
Nor the lightnings he flings; 
Then young one of summer 
Say why dost thou fly, 
Giving back the wet grief 
To my heart and mine eye. 


Does Nature direct thee 
To see us as foes, 
As she made thee too pure 
For our tears and our woes? 
Oh! ‘tis the same Nature 
That made thee so bright, 
Which rendered my spirit 
Far darker than night. 


But Nature gives pity 

Where Nature gives breath; 
Then come with thy song 

From the brier on the heath— 
And oh! I shall bless thee, 

With bosom as lone, 
As ever looked up 

To Eternity’s throne. 


For my soul hath a friend 
In thine innocent strain; 
Which thro’ earth and thro’ ocean 
I've looked for in vain. 
Then, bird of the summer 
That sung on the tree, 
Come share the wild hush 
Of the woodland with me. 
ALPHA. 





THE LOVE LETTER. 
Sue holds the letter in her eager hands, 
Tis from the absent one— most loved—most dear— 
Yet statue-like and motionless she stands, 
Nor dares to seek her fate—she louks in fear 
On the mute herald, ready to bestow 
The tidings of her weal—or of her woe! 


Perchance, that long-wished record may contain 
The chilling courtesies of studied art, 

Or speak in friendship’s calm and tranquil strain, 
Mocking the feelings of her fervent heart, 

Perchance, O! thought of bliss: it may discover 

The hopes—the fears—the wishes of a lover! 


See, she unfolds the page, and trembling reads— 
From her dark eye one tear of feeling gushes, 
The sudden sun-beam of a smile succeeds, 
And now a radiant hope of burning blushes 
O’ershades her cheek and brow—her doubts are past, 
Love crowns her truth and tenderness at last. 


Fain would she silent sit, and meditate 

O’er her new bliss thro’ evening’s placid hours, 
But gay assembled guests her presence wait, 

And she must braid her ebon hair with flowers, 
And join the throng—with hurried step she flies, 
Her soul's sweet triumph sparkling in her eyes. 


Within the gathered folds of snowy gauze, 

That veil her bosom, rests the magic scroll, 
And those who greet her entrance with applause, 
Guess not the talisman whose dear controul 

a 
Teaches each look, each accent, to express 
The trilling sense of new found happiness. 


She wakes her lute’s soft harmony, and sings— 
Oh! once her very songs appeared a token 

Of her deep grief, and she would touch the strings 
To tales of hapless love, and fond hearts broken: 

But now her lays are all of hope and youth, 

Of joyous ecstasy, and changeless tréth. 


Her guests depart. The moon beams clear and bright, 
O’er her still chamber cast their radiance even, 
And kneeling in the pale and silvery light, 
She breathes her grateful orisons to Heaven, 
Then seeks her couch—O! may repose impart 
Fair visions to her young and happy heart. 





THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of uncoasidered trifles.’’ 


Tr is public opinion that gives value to all life’s 
ornaments. A stone dug out of the earth shining 
brightly, and called a diamond, has, in public opinion, 
a value amounting to many thousands of pounds—take 
away public opinion, and it is not worth a straw. Its 
Variety gives it a value, but it is public opinion that 
sets value upon variety itself. 

It is one of the errors of old age to make compari- 
sons between the present and the past, at the former's 
expense. 

He who has not had his portion of infelicity, cannot 
feel for his fellow creatures as he should do, nor relish 
life as he ought. 





| 


BaaksreaRe. 


It is falsehood only that loves and retires into dark- 
ness. Truth delights in the cay, demanc’s no more 
than a just light to appear in periect beauty. 

Petty and shuffling excuses, which satisfy vain and 
little minds, do but ifritate generous ones, still more 
than the fault which they would explain away—there 
is no valid repentance but that which is full and 
sincere. 

A chesnut tree grew at Tamworth which was 52 
feet round, it was planted in the year 800; and in the 
reign of Stephen, in 1165, was made the boundary and 
called the great chesnut tree. In 1759 it bore-nuts 
which produced young trees. 
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RECIPES. 





Man is a creature very inconsistent with himself: 
the greatest heroes are sometimes fearful; the spright- 
liest wits at some hours dull; and the greatest poli- 
ticians on some occasions whimsical. But I shall not 
pretend to palliate or excuse the matter, for I find by 
a calculation of my own nativity, that I cannot hold 
out with any tolerable wit, longer than two minutes 
after twelve of the clock at night, between the 18th 
and 19th of next month. 


Against our peace we arm our will: 
Amidst our plenty something still 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
That cruel something unpossessed, 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest. 
That something if we could obtain, 
Would soon create a future pain. 


It is the same with understanding as with eyes: to a 
certain size, and make just so much light as necessary, 
and no more. Whatever is beyond, brings darkness 
and confusion. 

’Tis a certain truth, that a man is never so easy, or 
so little imposed upon, as among people of the best 
sense: it costs far more trouble to be admitted or con- 
tinued in ill company than in good; as the former 
have less understanding to be employed, as they have 
more vanity to be pleased: and to keep a fool con- 
stantly in good humour with himself and with others, 
is no very easy task. 

Malice scorn’d, puts out 
Itself: but argued, gives a kind of credit 
To a false accusation. 


The seat of wit—when one speaks as a man of the 
town, and the world—is the playhouse. 


Suffering is sweet, when honour doth adorn it. 
Who slights revenge? Not he that fears, but scorns it. 





The greatest parts, rvithout discretion, as observed 
by an elegant writer, may be fatal to their owner; as 
Polyphemus, deprived of his eye, was only the more 
exposed, on account of his enormous strength and 
stature. 

The odorous matter of flowers is inflammable and 
arises from an essential oil. When growing in the 
dark, their odour is diminished, but restored in the 
light; and it is stronger in sunny climates. 

It has been observed, that in Italy the memory does 
more than the eye. Scarcely a stone is turned up that 
has not some historical association, ancient or modern; 
that may not be said to have gold under it. 


It is truly disgusting to see the scandalous manner 
in which ladies pamper those nasty, little, good-for- 
nothing wretches, called lap-dogs. 

Want merely unties the cords of life; but disap- 
pointment, mortification, embarrassment of circum- 
stances, rends them with a hard convulsive wrench ; 
for the expression of which, imagination can find no 
adequate figures. 

Our first rate works of genius have been almost all 
produced currente calamo. I am often astonished at 
the excellence of a work, never at the rapidity with 
which it was written. It is much easier to conceive 
that “ Humphry Clinker” and “Guy Mannering” were 
written in three months than in as many years. 


There are some vices which almost border on vir- 
tues: but meanness is of so grovelling a nature, that 
even the other vices are ashamed of it. 


A person who has treated you with attention, but 
now with indifference, labours under a conviction of 
having previously mistaken your character, or is now 
chargeable with misconstruing your conduct ; the first 





— 


shows a mortifying want of discernment, the last a piti- 
able want of generosity. 


We are sometimes apt to wonder to see those people 
proud, who have done the meanest things; whereas a 
consciousness of having done poor things, and a shame 
of hearing of them, often make the composition we call 
pride. 


Praise is like ambergris; a little whiff of it, and by 
snatches, is very agreeable; but when a man holds a 
whole lump of it to your nose, it is a stink, and strikes 
you down. 


Too elaborate a reply against an impotent defamer, 
is only to fire at a target; you waste your powder and 
ball. 


It is always dear to buy a thing cheap which one 
does not want; so it is sometimes dearer to receive a 
thing as a present, than to pay the price of it. 


How beautiful she is! I gaze on her, 

As the old miser counts his hoarded wealth; 
With this sole difference—his regard surveys 
The precious heap, and finds it still deficient ; 
Still it doth lack what his o’er-anxious heart 
Most eagerly desires ; but when my eyes 

Do read the soft perfection of her face, 

I think the fates have granted me enough. 

I knew not such felicity could be 

On this side heaven; and with requited love, 
Supremely blessed and happy; pass on world, 
Or good or bad, alike thy ways to me, 

In my own world, where nothing I regret 
But that a life so sweet should be so brief. 


Ribaldry is the secretion of some spirits, particularly 
the common prize-fighters of political party: it is like 
the offensive effluvium which serves some animals for 
attack and defence: a contest with it is out of the 
question. 


Nothing is more delightful than to feel a new passion 
rising, when the flame that burned before is not yet 
quite extinguished. ‘Thus, at the hour of sunset, we 
behold with pleasure the orb of night ascending on the 
opposite side of the horizon. We then enjoy the double 
brilliancy of the two celestial luminaries. 


The possession of riches never bestows the peace 
which results from not desiring them. 

Men apt to promise, are apt to forget. 

So much of passion—so much of nothing to the 
purpose. 

Peevishness is more destructive of happiness than 
passion, because it operates continually. 

TS A 


RECIPES. 
PUNGENT SAUCE.—(SAUCE PIQUANTE.) 


Put into a saucepan, a half-pint of vinegar, a branch 
of thyme, two or three sprigs of sweet marjoram, a leaf 
of laurel, a clove of garlic, a shalot or a little onion, 
and cayenne pepper and salt to your taste. Add a 
glass of broth or gravy. Stew the whole slowly till it 
is reduced to two thirds of the original quantity: then 
strain it. 








ANCHOVY SAUCE—FOR FISH. 


Cut the flesh of three anchovies into small shreds, 
and steep them in vinegar for half an hour or more. 
Then mince them fine, and throw them into a sauce- 
pan with a little butter rolled in flour. Add pepper 
and mustard to your taste. Pour in sufficient vinegar 
to cover it, and let it boil gently for a quarter of an 
hour. Strain it, and squeeze in a little lemon-juice 
before you serve it up. 
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PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS. 
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